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Keep Our 
Country 
Beautiful. 


Our country music enhances 

the national soundscape. It 
cleans the airwaves. It 
breathes life into the homes. 
The finest group of artists to be 
found between two oceans. 
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MGA Records and Tapes 


EDITORIAL 


this is summer, as you have probably noticed, and time for spending a lot of time < 
outdoors. one of the best ways to spend it is listening to music. all throughout the 
summer months, all around the country, music festivals and concerts take place. i hope 
that all of you will take advantage of the weather and the great bills presented in your 
areas and go out for, what you are bound to find, is a really nice day. . 

any time of the year, you can go to movies, plays, sports events, etc., but usually 
only in the summer are there the abundant number of top-notch acts to see out- 
doors. if you have never been to a show outdoors, you will find another dimension 
has been added to what you see and hear. not only will you feel the difference in 
where you are but also the performers will, and thus, a better, freer, more relaxed 
show almost always results. 

they usually are not nearly as overpriced as the indoor one-nighters or night-club 
engagements and a lot of them are even free. you also will probably get to look at and 
listen to a large number of acts on the same show--some familiar, others newcomers-- 
but indoor shows have, by nature, limitations placed upon them that just aren’t there 
with an outdoor show. 

so, why not suggest it to the family, or if you haven't got a family, make one up for 
a day out of people you know or even, don’t know, and treat yourself to a new exper- 


ience that i doubt you will regret. 


9851; Atlanta, Georgia 30319) and phone 
numbers (404/237-6317, 233-3962) re- 
mained unchanged. 


BILL LOWERY TALENT, INC. 
CHANGES NAME TO 
EN’TER—TAIN’MENT* 

Bill Lowery Talent, Inc. has changed vee 
its name to En’ter-tain’ment”, a division 
of Bill Lowery Talent, Incorporated. The 
announcement of the name change was 
made by En’‘ter-tain’ment™ manager, Ric 


FARON YOUNG SIGNED TO 
“MAJOR LEAGUES” 
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Cartey at a social held in Atlanta’s Var- 
iety Club. 

Attending the affair were a multitude 
of talent booking notables including Ed 
Risman of the Americana Hotel chain, 
Arvid Nelson from the Sahara in Las 
Vegas, Roger Varce of the Agency for the 
Performing Arts, Joe Darlin of the Play- 
boy Club chain, Rudy Guarino of Boston’s 
Sugar Shack club, Fred Petty of the Petty 
Agency, Jack Skenes of the Box in Col- 
umbia, South Carolina, and Andy Tsim- 
pedes of the Crazy Horse in Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

Performing for those assembled were 
En’ter-tain’‘ment™ artists Dennis Yost and 
the Classics IV, Liberation, Bits & Pieces, 
and the Tams. Other artists found on the 
En’‘ter-tain’ment* booking roster are Billy 
Joe Royal, Joe South, Tommy Roe, The 
Swingin’ Medallions, Centaur, and Glen 
Wood. 

En’ter-tain’ment” offices are still lo- 
cated at 1224 Fernwood Circle, N. E., in 
Atlanta. The mailing address (P. O. Box 


Publisher’s Statement 


and his Country Deputies will hold the 
spotlight at the sixth annual ‘Country 
Music Night” for the St. Louis Cardinals 
in Busch Memorial stadium on Saturday 
night, July 17. 

Jim Bayens, Cards promotion director, 
said this would mark Faron’s second 
appearance as a guest star for the National 
League baseball club. 

Appearing with Faron on the show will} 
be Dave Hall and Jean Dison. A: 

The “Country Music Night” is bein®2 
produced for the sixth year by the Harry © 4 
(Hap) Peebles agency of Wichita. 

The same country music program will 
be presented at ‘“‘Country Night” for the 
National league champion Cincinnati Reds 
in their new 51,000-seat Riverfront stad- 
ium on August 7 - also produced by the 
Harry Peebles Agency. 

Co-ordinating in the staging of the 
show at both major league parks will be 
Faron’s Personal Manager - Billy Deaton 


: | COMING IN THE SKY... 


George Lissauer 


COUNTRY SKY is published monthly by COUNTRY SKY Inc. at 280 S. Beverly 


Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 90024. Subscriptions: $4.00 for one year, $7.00 for two 
years. Printed in the United States. Copyright©1971 by COUNTRY SKY Inc. All 
rights reserved, including all photos and reproductions. All unsolicited manuscripts 
and art should be sent to COUNTRY SKY, att. Editor, 280 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 90024 and should be accompanied by return postage. 


DISTRIBUTION 


Anyone interested in distributing COUNTRY SKY to your local record store, con- 
- tact Tony Goldstein, at (213) 276-4891, or write for information: COUNTRY SKY 
280 S. Beverly Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 90024 
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’ For information concerning advertising in COUNTRY SKY call (213) 276-4891, or 
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KEEPING 
UP 

WICH 
ChE 
JONES'S 


By George Yanok 


Tammy is here. She’s not here. She’s 
fishing. She’s sick. She’s in Florida. (Is 
{ she fishing in Florida, sick in Florida or 
y sick of fishing in Florida? If she’s sick, 
* what did she catch? If she’s fishing, what 
4 did she -- ?) 

FLASH! “Tammy and George are driv- 
ing in.” This from Pat Stilley at EPIC 
Records in Nashville. Pat talked to Tam- 
my’s mother who said they left Florida 
this morning and it’s about a twelve hour 
drive and so that should put them in 
Nashville late tonight. Morning dawns. 
Whatever the hell is going on, Tammy and 


{ : i \ George are nowhere near WLAC-TV for 
a their scheduled HEE HAW taping. Hubert 
: a : Long hasn’t heard from them, nor has 


Shorty Lavender. (Shorty Lavender..?) 
One, both or either--and possibly neither-- 
of these two gentlemen represent Tammy 
and/or George. It’s hard to tell anything 
at this point. The fact remains HEE 
HAW’S back and ain’t got Tammy. Or 
George. Keeping up with the Jones's turns 
out to be four parts Marx Brothers movie, 
one part Perry Mason and a dash of Kafka. 
One thing is sure--whatever comes out of 
the recording session for Tammy’s new 
album can, without a breath of hesitation, 
truly be called EPIC. 

“Can | come to the recording session?” 

*Well...’’ The long pause and | know 
I'm dead. ‘They find they don’t get a lot 
done with a whole bunch of people 
around. It might be better if you didn’t.” 
| promise to be a fly on the wall and in re- 
turn get a promise that I'll be allowed in 
for the last hour of the session. Like Br’er 
Rabbit, | plan to ‘lay low an’ say nuffin!’ 

| don’t know why you always expect 
recording studios to be huge. Some are, | 
suppose, but Columbia ‘’B” on Nashville’s 
Music Row isn’t; I’m told the studio is, in 
actuality and in origin, a quonset hut. The 
hut, built by one of Nashville’s recording 
industry pioneers, Owen Bradley, was one 
of the town’s original studios. Bradley has 
since moved to the outskirts of Nashville 
into an old barn which he has fashioned 
into another recording complex. Columbia 
Records bought Bradley’s quonset and lit- 
erally built their operation around it. 
Why? They didn’t want to spoil the 
sound--one of those happy accidents of 
construction which gave the quonset hut 
an_ incredible recording ‘presence’ was 
worth preserving by this rather compli- 
cated engineering feat. 

Not that the studio is tiny by any 
means. As a living room, for instance, it 
would certainly qualify for mansion stat- 
us. But, then, few living rooms contain 
musicians and their instruments, (the 
country complement of steel guitar, amps, 
piano, bass, acoustic and electric guitars 
and drums) movable sound baffle walls 
scattered randomly about which turn the 
interior of the room into some kind of 
crazy Chinese puzzle-maze, hundreds of 
paper drink cups in various stages of use 


cont. on page 25 
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Charley Pride. Duncan fan as I have been ever since 
But you won’t hear him sing a the first time I heard him sing.... Many 
word. Because on the liner notes for people have said that down in Texas 
Johnny’s new album, Charley says it all: they do everything big. Well, in the case 
“Having worked many shows of Johnny Duncan they are 100% right.”) 
with Johnny I have grown to appreciate Maybe after you listen to the Ses 
his talent as a singer and his ability album, you’ll realize that another of 
as a writer....I feel that this album is | country music’s biggest names is the 
proof enough of his singing ability 


one you can hear. 
and. will convert you to a Johnny ON COLUMBIA RECORDS®@ 
@ “COLUMBIA,” RBIMARCAS REG. PRINTED IN USA. 
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BY MIKE GHORMLEY 


Faron Young is a musical v: 
one Can argue that fact. 
ago that he had his first h 
in 1971, The Sheriff loo 
top ten records. 
hits than any oth 
And those 58 h 
lated 10 years ag 


it record. Now, 
ks back on 58 
It’s as if he’s had more 
er 10 singers combined. 
its weren't all accumu- 


0. His last 11 records on 
the Mercury label have made the top ten 


in the country charts. Eleven in a row. 
Not bad for a kid of 39. And his new One, 
“Leavin’ and Sayin’ Goodbye,” 
to be the 12th in a row. 

“You know, I’ve been around so long 
People think I’m an old man,” Faron 
once said. “People 60 years old come up 
to me and tell me how they used to lis- 
ten to me when they were kids. | don’t 
know how they did it because when they 
were kids |! wasn’t even thought of yet. 
When | tell People I’m 39 they think I’m 
like Jack Benny. But I’m that age and still 
a veteran. Man, I had my first hit when | 

Was 19.”” 

February 25, 193 
Faron’ got 
bought a sm 


is going 


Tin Shreveport, La., 
into music after his father 
all dairy farm and the family 
Moved to the Country. He got his first gui- 
tar there and ‘as | recall it, my first aud- 
ience was the cattle on the farm.” 
Faron’s big break came when he got a 
chance to sing on the Louisiana Hayride 
on radio station KWKH in Shreveport. 
“Louisiana Hayride was one of the most 
important radio shows on the air.”” As 
Faron tells it, "I gota spot On there and 
Sang on that show for two years. After a 
while | started thinking that | was going 
in there each show and singing to a micro- 
phone. It seemed like nobody was out 
there. One night | was feeling goofy and | 
said ‘Hi, I’m Faron Young and if any of 
you people want a Picture of me just 
write this radio Station and we'll send one 
out to you.’ | forgot all about that fast 
though. The next time | came in to do 
the show there was this hall filled with 
bags of mail. | mean just bags and bags. 
! turned to the fellow in charge there and 
asked if he was running a contest or some- 
thing and he told me the secretaries had 
been running wild trying to answer all the 


eteran. No 
It was 20 years 


Pop field. I’m ha 
I stick to two fiddles, 


start messing with Pop. Th 
fickle. 


mail requesting pictures of me. 
there was somebo 


dy out there listening 
after all.’’ 
Faron was singing on the Hayride in 
1951 


long after that he recorded ‘‘Tattle Tale 
Tears” and at 19 had his first hit. 
Now Faron Young is the head of a big 


business Operation. Music has made him 
a wealthy man, but 


he’s got and he’s sti 
Now as he did at the 
saying of his is, 
luckier | get.’ 
Faron has had t 


as well as an entertainer. And to be 
successful at one you have to be SUCCess- 
ful in the other. 


“Both business and entertaining work 


hand in hand,”” The Sheriff said. “You 
can’t have a career j 


rk then find time to 
al, etc. And it's hard 
O-day tour, then re- 
be done. 
get the more work 
there is, Faron continued. “| mean, | 
have a bus that’s really a travelling hotel. 
Any my band, The Deputies, is a full 
band I’ve worked hard to Put together 
and ! don’t want to lose that. When 
you've got a full group like that you have 
lots of worries. They come to me with 
Problems that | help them with and then 
! have My own problems to work out.”’ 
Probably the Most popular song Far- 
on’s ever recorded while Putting his string 
of hits together is “Hello Walls.” Released 
in February of 1961 “Walls’” Soared right 


up the Country and pop charts to become 
a million seller. 


“ Walls’ was m 


to put together al 
Cord. But it’s got to 
“The bigger you 


Y only venture into the 
PPy with Country really. 
a steel guitar, 
way. You can 

fast when you 
i € audience is so 
etty well for 20 


I've been doing pr 


will 


years, but do you re 
of three years ago? 


“Of course country and pop have 
Come closer together in the last few years. 
| mean Country music has added drums 
and electricity. But | think everything's 
changed for the better. Some of it has 
slicked up a little too much. Glen Camp- 
bell and Ray Price are too slick. You 
don’t put 45 violins and all kinds of horns 
on a tune and call it down home. Frank- 
ly, | think Dean Martin’s done more true 
country music than Campbell ever has. 
“You can be Pop and country without 
going completely crazy. Johnny Cash is 
as down home as anyone and even ‘Hello 
Walls’ made jit in both areas without add- 
ing 20 horns on to Itere 
A basic quality in Faron 
love of being with the People. He still 
Plays the small clubs around the country 
as well as the big concert halls. As he sees 
it, “you owe it to the people to come 
close to them and let them dance to your 
music. They can’t really do that at con- 
certs. But I'll tell you something, it stil] 
baffles a Person to see thousands of peo- 
ple in an audience and think they actually 
reached into their pockets to get the mon- 
ey to come to hear and see you." 
Faron still writes many of his own 
songs “but there are lots of fine writers 
around | like to help out.” 
great deal in his bus with bun 
Private bedroom in the ba 
with stereo and television 
(“I went to sleep in Toro 
woke up 14 hours later as 
Nashville.’’) While not involved in record- 
ing or personal appearances, Faron spends 
as much time as possible at home in Nash- 
ville getting in some hunting or fishing 
with his family. 
“Travelling is the worst Part of this 
job,” Faron said. “It takes you away from 
your home and family, but---what are you 
going to do. When music's in your blood 
there’s no way you can stop. 
We are thankful for the fact that Faron 
never stop---or even slow down. 


member the POP stars 


Young is his 


He travels a 
k beds and a 
Ck equipped 
for the boss. 
nto once and 
we drove into 


TheTYV program 
Nixon didn’t 
want to see 
and the film 


the networks 
didn’t want to show. 


The TV program is CBS’ “The Selling of the 
Pentagon,” nominated for Peabody and Emmy 
awards and, more than that, damned by Richard 
Nixon, Melvin Laird, John Mitchell and a 
House Committee that’s so angry about this ex- 
pose it’s subpoened CBS’ out-takes. Now in 
print, exclusively in Earth. 

The movie is “The Silent Majority,” a docu- 
mentary study of hard-hat attitudes in a small 
community outside Chicago. The film, made for 
TV, flies in the face of Spiro Agnew and his 
characterization of blue collar America. Because 
of administration pressure, it cannot be shown; 
but—surprise Spiro!—now you can buy it at 


any newsstand. Ear th: 
an underguide 
tothe new 

world and the old 


Plus a few things of our own: Fellini on his 
latest film ‘‘Clowns’’; David Brower on “It’s 
Only a Little Planet and How Beautiful It Was”; 
Alan Watts on “Learning: The Hard Way and the 
Soft”; a documentary narrative and photo essay 
on a black kid who is a three-time loser at 15; 
five paintings by Ernst Fuchs; an underguide to 
music, cities, colleges and events. 


' EARTH / The Agriculture Building 
Mission and the Embarcadero 
San Francisco, Calif. 94105 


Send me a one-year subscription to EARTH. 
My check for $8.00 is enclosed. 
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ST TO LISTEN, BUT TO PARTICIPATE. 


By John Delgatto 


All around the country, Bluegrass fans 
await the summer months for the now 
traditional bluegrass festivals. There is not 
a week that goes by that a festival is not 
taking place. The vast majority of festivals 
including fiddle contests are in the south- 
east and midwest. However, California 
does not escape this fever and it, too, has 
several festivals presenting banjo, fiddle 
and bluegrass music. 

In the past two years one organization 
has been able to carry on the presentation 
of good old time and bluegrass music. The 
San Gabriel Valley Bluegrass Association 
in only two years of operation has been 
able to band together these country music 


‘lovers and put on a semi-annual banjo and 


fiddle contest at Legg Lake in South El 
Monte and Silver Lakes Park in Norco, 
California just north of Corona. These 
contests have been California’s answer to 
the eastern and better known festivals. 
This past May was no exception to the 
rule when the SGVBA held its fifth semi- 
annual banjo and fiddle contest at Silver 
Lakes Park on the weekend of May 15 
and 16. 

Before going into this festival and 
others across the country there should be 
just a brief outline of the history of old 
time and bluegrass music here in Southern 
California. The folk boom of the 60’s was 
the starting ground for this music. One 
cannot help think of such things as the 
Topanga contests, Ash Grove School of 
Traditional Music, the Cats’ Pajamas in 
Arcadia and Cals Corral on Channel 13. 
Many groups were playing in those days, 
including The Golden State Boys, Mad 
Mountain Ramblers, Kentucky Colonels 
and the Dry City Scat Band. There were 
many people involved with the movement 
also: Walt Pittman, Dave Lindley, Richard 
Greene, Ed Kahn, Ed Pearl, John Davis, 
Gerry McCabe, Walter Camp, D. K. Wilgus, 
Tom Kuehl, Les Claypool, Jr., and so 
many more. The golden era of the music 
here in California was from 1960 to 1965. 
After 1965 when heavy rock took over 
from this folk music boom, interest in the 
music went into hibernation to some de- 
gree until April of 1969 when the San 
Gabriel Valley Bluegrass Association was 
formed and held their first banjo and 
fiddle contests at Legg Lake in the Whitt- 
ier Narrows Park and Recreation Area. 
Much of the hard work these past two 
years was done by Dick and Darrel Neh- 
ring and Pauline and Dale Zingleman of 
SGVBA. 

With this new impetus for the music, _ 
the many fans came out of their self- 
imposed exile from the music and joined 
again in a revival of the music. In May, it 
was again another weekend that old time 
and bluegrass music lovers had been look- 
ing for since the last event in October. 
About 1,000 people attended the two 
days and music ran round the clock with 
an occasional nap by some of the people 
if at all possible! There were over 100 
contestants entered between the ages of 6 
to 60, with many of the professional blue- 
grass bands in between to entertain the 
throngs. The best music played at any 
bluegrass festival, whether here or in North 
Carolina, is in the parking lots and away 
from the stage. Musicians like to jam and- 


there was plenty of that going on both 
days. It was not uncommon to see Doug 
Dillard, Roger Bush, Billy Ray, Bill Cun- 
ningham, Byron Berline, Skip Conover, 
Ron LeGrand, Tom Kuehl, Dennis Coats 
and Gary Carlson, and so many more in 
the corner of the park making some un- 
believable music together or by them- 
selves. It was a kind of experience that 
you have to see and hear for yourself. 

The greatest joy at any of these things 
is to see the old timers and young kids 
both playing and entertaining the audience 
with such ease and pleasure. When you see 
a ten or twelve year old kid gét up and 
play this music with such love and precis- 


ion, you know the music is in good hands. 
The only way you can get the feeling of 
this is to go to some of the festivals this 
year, including the next SGVBA contest 
in the Fall. Hearing is truly believing. 

This summer is shaping up to be the 
greatest festival time that bluegrass and 
fiddle music has ever enjoyed. Many peo- 
ple plan their summer vacation around the 
festivals, packing up their campers and 
getting out the maps trying to hit every 
festival possible. The best ones this year 
which | recommend are Bean Blossom, 
Berryville, Lavonia and Camp Springs, and 
for you old time fiddle lovers, it’s Weiser, 
Idaho and Galax, Virginia. If you would 
like more information about any of these, 
and other festivals, or the music in general 
contact: 


John Delgatto 
P. O. Box 5853 
Pasadena, Ca. 91107 


or call (213) 355-6473 


We hope that you have now a reason 
to take that vacation back East because of 
all the music. So | hope | see you at Bean 
Blossom or Galax or Camp Springs, or at 
Norco or wherever the music is being 
played—support the old time and blue- 
grass music and at the same time, enjoy 
yourself. 66:6 


RECOMMENDED BLUEGRASS 
FESTIVALS, 1971 


MAY 21-23 


1st Annual Montgomery County Bluegrass 
Festival (Friday-Sunday) — 1 mile West of 
Troy, N. C. — Complete Festival Ticket — 
$10.00. 

Bands: Monroe; Stanley; Carl Story; Shen. 
Valley Cutups; Country Gentlemen; Clyde 
Moody; Reno & Smiley; Goins Bros; Lew- 
is Family; Smokey Ridge Boys; Snuffy 
Jenkins & Pappy Sherrill; Jones Bros. Log 
Cabin Boys; Ozark Mt. Trio, Tri-County 
BG Boys. 


MAY 28-30 


1st Annual Carter Stanley Memorial Fes- 
tival (Friday-Sunday) - At Stanley Bros. 
home place, McClure, Va. (Dickenson 
County) — Festival Tickets — $10.00 
Bands: Stanley; Monroe; Carl Story; Reno 
& Smiley; Goins Bros; Country Gentle- 
men; Jim Eanes; Lee Allen; Rose Bros. & 
Cumberland Mountaineers; Cooke Duet. 


JUNE 4-6 


Warrenton, Va. Bluegrass Festival (Friday- 
Sunday).— At Whippoorwill Lake, Warren- 
ton, Va. — Festival Ticket — $10.00 


Bands: Monroe; Stanley; Reno & Smiley; 
Jim & Jesse; Clyde Moody; Goins Bros; 
Del McCoury; Bob Goff; Country Gentle- 
men; Sam King & Pine Mt. Boys; Charlie 
Moore. 


JUNE 4-6 


New Tripoli Bluegrass Music Festival (Fri- 
day-Sunday):— At Ontelaunee Park, New 
Tripoli, Pa. — Festival Ticket — $10.00 
Bands: Stanley; Jimmy Martin; Mac Wise- 
man; Country Gentlemen; J. D. Crowe; 
Wiley & Zeke Morris; J. E. Mainer; Del 
McCoury & Dixie Pals; New Deal String 
Band. 


JUNE 15-20 


5th Annual Bean Blossom Bluegrass Festi- 
val (Tues-Sunday) — At Bean Blossom, 
Ind. — Festival Ticket — $ 15.00(Tent.). 

Bands: Monroe; Stanley; Jim & Jesse; Jim- 
my Martin; James Monroe & Midnight 
Ramblers; Doc Watson; Mac Wiseman; Re- 
no & Smiley; Lester Flatt; Goins Bros; 
Howdy Forrester; Tex Logan; Rual Yar- 
brough & The Dixiemen; Cliff Waldron; 
Carl Story; Rebe & Rabe; Country Gentle- 
men, and others. f 


JULY 2-4 


Annual Berryville Bluegrass Festival (Fri- 
day-Sunday) — At Watermelon Park, east 
of Berryville, Va. — Festival Ticket — (no 
data). 

Bands: Stanley; Osbornes; J. D. Crowe; 
Mac Wiseman; Cliff Waldron; Lewis Fam- 
ily; Shen. Valley Cutups; Lilly Bros. & 
Don Stover; Walt Hensley; Smokey Ridge 
Boys; Joe Greene; Jimmy Martin; Coun- 
try Gentlemen; Tex Logan; New Deal 
String Band. 


JULY 2-4 


1st East Tennessee Bluegrass Festival (Fri- 
day-Sunday) — At Keaunavists Park, Cos- 
by, Tenn.-Festival Ticket-$12.00(proba- 
ble). 


Bands: Bill Monroe; James Monroe & Mid- 
night Ramblers; Lester Flatt; Jim & Jesse; 
Goins Brs.; Reno & Smiley; Doc Watson; 
Carl Story; Bobby Smith & The Boys 
from Shiloh; Red Rector & Fred Smith; 
Bonnie Lou & Buster Moore. 


JULY 9-11 


Thompson’s East Texas Bluegrass Festival 
(Friday-Sunday) — At Kilgore, Texas 
(Gregg Co.)-Festival Ticket-$8.00 (Adv.) 
Bands: Ralph Stanley & Clinch Mt. Boys; 
Jimmy Martin; Lewis Family; House Bros. 
& Canaan Valley Boys; Buck White & 
Down Homers, others. 


JULY 25 — AUG. 1 


3rd Annual Georgia State Bluegrass Festi- 
val (Sunday-Sunday) — At Shoal Creek 
Park, Lavonia, Ga.-July 30-Aug. 1 ticket: 
$12.00. 

Bands: Monroe; Stanley; Jim & Jesse; Les- 
ter Flatt; Reno & Smiley; Goins Bros; Mac 
Wiseman; Chubby Wise; Country Gentle- 
men; Clyde Moody; Charlie Moore; Cur- 
ley Sechler & Shen. Valley Cutups; J. D. 
Crowe; James Monroe; Carl Story; Shen 
Valley Boys. (July 25 only: Osborne 

Bros; Lewis Family; Shenandoah Valley - 
Boys. 


AUG. 12-15 


Grant's 3rd Annual Bluegrass & Old-Time 
Music Festival (Thurs-Sunday) — at Salt 
Creek Park; Hugo, Oklahoma. — Festival 
Ticket — $10.00. 

Bands: Ralph Stanley; Jimmy Martin; 
Lewis Family; Osborne Bros; Cliff Wald- 
ron; Larry Sparks & Lonesome Ramblers, 
local bands. 


SEPT. 3-5 


3rd Annual Camp Springs Bluegrass Festi- 
val (Carlton Haney) (Friday-Sunday) — At 
Bluegrass Park, Camp Springs, N. C. (Cas- 
well Co.) - Festival Ticket - (No data). 
Bands: Stanley; Osbornes; Cliff Waldron; 
J. D. Crowe; Lewis Family; Jimmy Martin; 
Mac Wiseman; Shen. Valley Cutups; Coun- 
try Gentlemen; Walter Hensley; Morris 
Bros; J. E. Mainer; Smokey Ridge Boys; 
Snuffy Jenkins & Pappy Sherrill; Joe 
Greene, Roy Acuff (Saturday only). 


FESTIVALS 


Third Annual Blue Grass Con- 
vention - American Legion Field- 
Blackberry Road, Bassett, Va. - 
Rain Date-June 19th. Starting 
time - 6:30 PM. 
Mockingbird Hill Park, Anderson, 
Indiana, 
Sixth Annual Culpepper Blue 
Grass Festival - American Legion 
Park, Rt. 28, Culpepper, Virginia 
Bill Monroe’s Fifth Annual Blue 
Grass Music Festival. — Brown 
County Jamboree Park, — Bean- 
blossom, Indiana 
Third Annual Old Time Fiddler’s 
& Blue Grass Convention — Mar- 
ion, Virginia - Camping & picnic 
facilities near-by. Refreshments 
on the premises. Adults-$2.00 
Children-$1.00 — Starting Time: 
Friday — 7:00 PM 

' Saturday — 6:00 PM 
National Oldtime Fiddler’s Con- 
test & Festival - Air-Conditioned 
High School Gym, Weiser, Idaho. 
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This event is sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
town really lays out the “red car- 
pet” for all visitors-contestants & 
non-contestants. Fiddle music is 
heard from every nook and cran- 
nie all over town for one full 
Last year’s winner — Byron Ber- 
line — one time ‘’Bluegrass Boy”. 
Middletown Folk Festival — Bod- 
man Park, Middletown, New Jer- 
sey. 

Blue Grass Day-Frontier Ranch, 
Pataskala, Ohio. 

The Country Gentlemen’s Blue 
Grass Festival — Indian Ranch, 
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Mass. Complete facilities at this 
beautiful park; Camping, parking, 
food, beverages, swimming and 
boating. Large indoor and out- 
door auditorium and pavilion. 


Festival of American Folklife 
Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C. This year the Festi- 
val will feature the State of Ohio. 
Carlton Haney and John Miller’s 
Annual Blue Grass Music Festival 
Watermelon Park, Berryville, Va. 
Old Time Fiddler’s Convention 
Independence, Virginia. 

Old Time Fiddler’s Convention 
World Festival of Traditional 
Arts. Toronto, Canada. 

22nd Annual Pennsulvania Dutch 
Folk Festival, Kutztown, Pa. 
Mariposa Folk Festival—Toronto, 
Canada. 

Renfro Valley Festival—Renfro 
Valley, Kentucky. 

Thompson’s East Texas Blue 
Grass Festival-Thompson’s Farm 
Kilgore, Texas — Free Electric — 
Shade trees — Outdoor Stage 
Blue Grass Festival-James Mon- 
roe’s — Newport, Tennessee. 
Ozark Mt. Blue Grass Festival 
Eminence, Missouri. 

Blue Grass Festival-Salem, Ohio 
Newport Folk Festival-Newport 
Music Fairgrounds, Newport, R.1. 
First Annual New England Blue 
Grass Festival — Stepping Stone 
Stables, Escoheag, Rhode Island. 
About 25 miles south of Provi- 
dence, R.I. off Rt. 95-Complete 
camping facilities. 

Topanga Banjo and Fiddle Con- 
test. 

Blue Grass Festival, Disney, Ok- 
lahoma. 

Blue Grass Festival, Attica, Ind. 
Blue Grass Festival, Knob Nos- 
ter, Missouri. 


Third Annual Georgia State Blue 
Grass Music Festival, Shoal Creek 
Country Music Park, Lavonia, 


cont. on page 29 


THE JOHNNY CASH SHOW — 
VERY MUCH ALIVE 


Johnny Cash feels much better these 
days and he doesn’t mind saying it or 
showing it. His appearance, along with a 
very polished and well put-together stage 
act, at the Forum, in Los Angeles is ample 
proof of that. He’s doing a concert tour 
now that is taking him around the country 
and giving him a chance to do what he 
really likes the best—coming face-to-face 
with his audience. 

TV expressed a dissatisfaction with him 
over those little rating numbers which 
mean so much in keeping a show alive, 
but more important, to the fans, at least, 
is that Johnny was not at all happy with 
the course his show took. He was getting 
less and less control over what he was do- 
ing and more and more molded into the 
man they thought he should be. Johnny 
proved them to be quite wrong. 

His stage show has only vague resem- 
blance to the TV series that started out 


with a bang and ended with a meek whis- 
per. This is not Johnny Cash and he, as a 
man, and as an artist, is out to reinstate 
himself to the position of self-esteem he 
once had. 

His show consists of lively sets by the 
Carter Family, the Statler Brothers, and 
the Tennessee Three (featuring Carl Per- 
kins on guitar). This takes place in the 
first half of the show, and he added a new 
dimension to live performance by doing 
all the introductions and announcements 
through the sound system without app- 
earing on stage. 

The second half of the show brought 
Johnny himself, dressed in his now-tradi- 
tional all-black, glowing out to the stage 
and exhibiting more life and enthusiasm 
than he has felt up to in a long time. He 
does this with good reason. First of all, he 
is free to present himself and his music 
the way that he wants to. In other words, 
sing how he feels. The burden is off of 
him to fit into a mold and he is more than 
glad to accept this responsibility. You 
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know, from the audience that you are his 
friend and he is yours—right from the mo- 
ment he steps out onto the stage. The sec- 
ond reason is a lady by the name of June 
Carter Cash, who recently presented John 
with his first son, and is now able to re- 
sume singing with him. There is a lot to be 
said about this relationship and it is more 
than obvious that these two people make 
each other go. They really sing together. 
June seems to be in better shape than ever 
and nicely complements Johnny’s musical 
style, providing a warm, honest, loving 
sound when the two get together. 

Another thing that was brought home 
in the live concert is Johnny's friendship 
and respect for and with Carl Perkins. The 
great musician/songwriter has been with 
Johnny for a long time and it is refreshing 
to see two people sharing and appreciating 
each other's talents the way these two 
men do. 

A new addition, and a fine one at that, 
is recently-paroled singer Glen Sherley, 
who exudes faith in word and deed. His 


performance should serve as inspiration 
for all types of people, as anyone can 
appreciate how hard an underdog has to 
struggle to reach the top. 

Something that just doesn’t have the 
strength on TV that it has live is also pre- 
sent. Johnny ends his show with a long 
medley including all the members of his 
show on stage at one time. There is a real 
family feeling to this part of the show and 
offers up a living proof that people really 
cannot exist purely alone. 

For true entertainment that more than 
entertains, you really owe it to yourself to 
see this show if it comes to your area. 
Wherever you are, you’re not beyond the 
reach of Johnny Cash and his music, be- 
cause he is just liable to pop up from any 
corner of the country at any time, to say 
what he has to say. It is a side of a most 
important figure in modern American life 
that-nobody should miss. 
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KEN NELSON 


Ken Nelson is a man of many musical 
tastes. His preference is logically country 
and western, for he’s been Capitol’s top 
country A & R man since 1948. Starting 
with a relatively small roster of artists, he 
has built the C & Wcatalog at Capitol into 
the best in the business. Boasting such 
names as Ferlin Husky, Faron Young, 
Rose Maddox, Buck Owens, Jean Shepard, 
The Louvin Bros, Merle Travis, Hank 
Thompson, Jeanne and Janie Black, Wan- 
da Jackson, Nelson sees a continuing re- 
surgence of C & W music that may never 
stop. 


Nelson, in recalling the confused state 


BEHIND 


of mind brought on in recent years when 
rock ‘n roll was the only type of music 
selling, explains that: ‘‘More and more of 
the older and wiser people got fed up with 
the confusion and began to look for some- 
thing else, and naturally turned back to C 
& W. 

“When some of the C & W artists tried 
to move into the pop field and failed, they 
returned to C & W, bringing with them a 
more modernized type of country music.” 


Under Nelson’s direction and inspira- 
tion, most of the Capitol artists abandoned 
the old dyed-in-the-wool, backwoods type 
of singing for the up-dated version of 
country music which we hear today. 

In testimony to Nelson’s many years of 
hard work and devotion to the C & W 
market, C & W album sales now represent 
a sizeable portion of Capitol Records’ 
overall album sales. 


Nelson came to Capitol in 1946, work- 
ing in Chicago at recording sessions on a 
free-lance basis. He had previously been 
musical director for WJJD and WIND in 
Chicago. During this free-lance period he 
produced recordings by the Dinning Sis- 
ters and their big hit ‘Buttons and Bows.” 

In 1947 he joined Capitol full time, 
moving to Hollywood where he handled 
the company’s transcription library. The 
following year, he was transferred to the 
Artist and Repertoire Division to continue 
building the label’s C & W operation, 
which had previously been headed by 
Cliffie Stone and Lee Gillette. 


HE DISC 


His first contact with country music 
was during his years with WJJD (1940-47), 
where he produced live broadcasts. One 
program featured a rising comer named 
Rhubarb Red, now known as Les Paul. 

For several years before World War II, 
Nelson was Chicago’s top classical disc 
jockey (on WAAF). He joined the station 
as staff announcer in 1935, later took over 
its “Symphonic Hour” program when it 
was dropped by the University of Chicago. 
Though the appointment was an accident- 
he admittedly knew nothing about classi- 
cal music--he soon became the city’s most 
popular and knowledgeable purveyor of 
long-hair discs. 

Nelson went into music at the ago of 
11, demonstrating a kazoo at Chicago’s’ 
White City Amusement Park. At 13 he 
played a banjo solo on a KYW radio show, 
and’ later helped form a vocal trio and 
dance band which played over the station 
and around the Chicago area. Another 
member of the trio was Lee Gillette, now 
also an Executive Producer at Capitol. 

Nelson was born in Caledonia, Minn., 
brought up in Chicago. He now lives with 
his wife, son and daughter in Studio City, 
California. 


He is a founding director and current 
President of the Country Music Associa- 
tion, and for years has been recognized 
as a prime factor in the current popularity 
of country music. 

As chief producer of Capitol’s C & W 
recordings, Nelson spends a total of five to 
six months every year in Nashville, Mecca 
of country music. He records about half 
of his artists in Nashville, only. 
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WHEELE 


Billy Edd Wheeler is 38 now and re- 
cording for RCA Victor. When he was 32, 
Billy Edd used to worry about “making 
it.” Seemed to him that “sophisticated 
people” thought he sounded “hillbilly,”’ 
while hillbillies thought he sounded ‘‘diff- 
erent.” 

Then he decided he’d just relax and 


ome of the biggest Nelson-produced 
C & W tunes to hit the charts have been 
“Gone” by Ferlin Husky; “Young Love,” 
a million seller by Sonny James, and 
“Hello Walls” by Faron Young. 

In commenting on C & W music as an 
art form, Nelson says with pride: ‘The 
worm is turning. Country music has al- 
ways been the bastard of the industry. 
But now that it is the only thing selling 
with any regularity, people are beginning 
to respect it. @ 


BILLY EDD 
TV SERIES 


TV SERIES TO FEATURE BILLY EDD 
WHEELER 


One of West Virginia's favorite sons, 
Billy Edd Wheeler, singer, songwriter, 
dramatist and poet was named this week 
to star in Nashville’s newest TV produc- 
tion company’s first hour-long, prime-time 
series. 

Nashville Tele-Projects Company exec- 
utives Myles Harmon, producer, Marc 
Breslow, director and William Ward, III, 
local Nashville businessman visited the 
artist in his North Carolina home early 
this week to discuss the working script, 
format and plans for the production 
which will start production in Nashville 
on June 10. 

Harmon stated “The show will be head- 
lined by Billy Edd and all of the artists 
and performers that make up the wide 

cont. on page 29 


By Jim Martin 


enjoy himself, composing and singing 
what he “‘liked to sing...because, to me, 
music is music and definitions and arbi- 
trary boundaries don’t mean much...” 
What he means by being “‘relaxed”’ is be- 
ing ‘‘at home with myself.’’ And to listen 
to his new RCA song collection, Love, is 


to be relaxed...and to be at home with 
Billy Edd. 

He’s a strong believer in astrology, 
Billy Edd is. Perhaps there’s something in 
his Sagittarian chart which explains why 
he didn’t follow the path taken by most 
young men from the West Virginia moun- 
tains where he was born. A path that 
leads into the coal mines of the region. 
where men give the best of their years to 
the company, some of them dying young 
of suffocation in a disaster or from the 
“black lung” disease. 

Billy Edd could have been a miner, but 
he wasn’t cut out for that. He was born 
with an urge to wander. With a good head 
on his shoulders. And a way with words. 
He took a degree in English at Berea Coll- 
ege in Kentucky. Then he was off to Yale 
to study drama. He’s been a poet and 
playwright, a magazine editor and an ac- 
tor. And, finally, a song writer. 

His songs have made other people lots 
of money. The Kingston Trio had a big 
hit with Billy Edd’s ‘“The Reverend Mister 
Black,” a ballad about a circuit-riding 
minister in the mountains. Then, in 1967, 
he gave June Carter and Johnny Cash 
their biggest hit of the year in “Jackson,” 
which won them not only a gold record 
but a Grammy as well. Royalties from 
“Jackson,” Billy Edd says with a laugh, 
paid for wall-to-wall carpeting in his out- 
house. 

Privies have been a favorite subject of 
Billy Edd’s, probably because his own 
best-selling single was “Ode to Granny, 
and the Little Brown Shack Out Back.” 
It was characteristic of him to open his 
one and only United Artists album, Nash- 
ville Zodiac, with a song like ‘‘The Inter- 
state is Comin’ Through My Outhouse,” 
which ends with the wry, witty observa- 
tion that “It looks like Spiro Agnew’s 
here to stay...” 

Nashville Zodiac should have won for 
Billy Edd the recognition--on both coun- 
try and Pop charts--that he’s so long de- 
served. Bob Montgomery, the producer, 
brought together some of Nashville’s fin- 
est picking talents, big “Names” including 
Norbert Putnam and Buck Wilkins, Larry 
Butler and Kenny Buttrey, and that crazy 
Cajun fiddlin’ fool, Doug Kershaw, who 
let Billy Edd cut a version of his ““You 
Fight Your Fight and I'll: Fight Me’ long 
before Kershaw’s own Warner’s version 
was released. 

Nashville Zodiac was easily one of the 
best Country albums of 1969, but it was 
all but. overlooked for some reason. Un- 
daunted, Billy Edd went on--to RCA and 
a new collection of songs, Love, One of 
the songs included is an earlier Wheeler 
composition, ~-‘’‘Coal Tattoo,”’ presented 
now in its definitive version, with excep- 
tional production by Bob Montgomery 
and Bobby Goldsboro: It paints a portrait 
of the Billy Edd who might-have-been: 

I've been a coal man.all o’ my 

life, 

Layin’ down track in a hole. 

Got a back like an iron wood 

bent in the wind 

Blood veins blue as the coal, 

Blood veins blue as the coal. 
“Coal Tattoo’’ makes most other mining 
songs seem weak and second-hand, every- 
thing from Merle Travis’ ‘’Sixteen Tons’ 
(which, as recorded by Tennessee Ernie, 
sold about four million copies) to Kyle’s 
“Nirginia Traveler’ (to name one current 
favorite). 

Listening to ‘Coal Tattoo,”’ one senses 
that Billy Edd really knows the life of a 
miner. The song reflects on his musical 
roots, firmly embedded in Appalachia. *’| 
always think of my life in musical terms,” 
Billy Edd once wrote. “In the mountains 


of West Virginia we listened to a lot of 
hillbilly music, so when | hear the Grand 
Ole Opry, even today, | remember Satur- 
day nights and getting ready for bed, eat- 
ing cold sauerkraut around a fire in win- 
ter, the first days of school, the hum of 
my grandmother’s sewing machine or the 
painful ordeal of her hand-clipper hair 
cuts. 

“Then there was the music of Sunday 
school and church, juke boxes at the pool- 
room, coal miners picking guitars on their 
porches. For every period of my life | 
hear music.” 

The style is the man, and Billy Edd’s 
always singing about himself and his life, 
whether his subject is privies, astrology or 
love. And love seems to be his favorite 
topic. His philosophy of love is a cry for 
sanity in the midst of madness. 

“Though we're living in the shadow of 
destruction,” he says on “The Bow of 
Love” from the Zodiac LP, ‘‘At the same 
time, the dream of love has never loomed 
so bright...” He believes in selfless devo- 


tion to others. In keeping the faith. In 
Hope. 

There is a continuity in Billy Edd’s life 
and in his music which allows us to get 
closer to him than to most artists. On the 
Zodiac album, he expressed his joy and 
expectation and wonderment at being a 
father on ‘‘Having a Baby.” Now, on Love 
he sings an ode to “’Little Lucy,” his 
daughter (that’s Little Lucy on the cover 
with Billy Edd). “‘I’m glad | got to collab- 
orate with the Creatin’ Man above/Me 
Mary an’ Him got together and made us a 
song of love...” As expectant father, Billy 
Edd saw himself as a Sagittarian archer, 
aiming his arrows for the “bullseye of 
love.” Now, “Little Lucy’’ suggests he 
was right on target. 

But Love, Billy Edd’s first album with 
all-original material, is not without traces 
of the almost legendary Wheeler sense of 
humor. His “’! Can’t Leave Kentucky” has 
some delightful word-play, parodying, at 
one point, Chuck Berry’s old R&B hit, 
“Memphis, Tennessee”’: 


Long distance operator 
California, please 

Now, Cali, you stop callin’ 
You know you're just a tease. 


| done made my mind up 

It’s all cut an’ dried. 

| just can’t leave Kentucky 
With Miss Virginia by my side. 


And, of course, there’s the single 
pick, ‘“Woman’s Talkin’ Liberation Blues,” 
which dares to suggest that even a hillbilly 
is capable of a little gesture of transves- 
tism...just to prove a point. 

Love is a fine collection of Wheeler 
tunes, his most relaxed, easy-going disc to 
date. The musicianshipis Nashville-perfect, 
with some exceptional picking, graceful 
pedal-steeling and fine country piano. 
Merle Travis wrote Billy Edd a real nice 
introductory note for the liner. 

Not that Billy Edd needs any introduc- 
tion by now. 
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NAME 


Pacific Stereo store. Just fill in this coupon and 


present it to your salesman. 
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Not too long ago, Harman Kardon came out with their new 230 receiver which 
should make any price considerations obsolete. It’s a 45 watt 

(+ 1db.) AM/FM stereo receiver rated at 17 RMS watts with both 
channels driven. The 230 is made in the Harman Kardon tradition 

of attractive Black Nocturn styling, and it provides clean 
wideband sonic transparency. It lists for the lowest price ever for 
Harman Kardon, $159.95 (less the case). The rest of this 

system consists of a Garrard 40B automatic record-player with 

a base and a pre-installed ADC 220X cartridge, which 

together list for $69.50, and a pair of Quadraflex 

Miniquad speakers which list for $69 a pair in walnut. 

The Garrard is an especially fine value given its record- 

saving cueing lever, and the Quadraflex speakers are 

eight inch extended range systems which are tough to beat 

at their price. The Harman Kardon 230 is selling like 

crazy and if you want one, please come soon. You 

save $49 off Pacific’s regular discount price. 
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TRAINS & 
COUNTRY 


MUSIC 


By Steve Goldstein & Sherry Tanibata 
As Translated by Michaelockitch 
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The lyrics of country music touch 
upon many subjects and delve into many 
emotions. One of the most reoccurring of 
the themes is trains. Some of country mu- 
sic’s most famous artists have built their 


entire subject matter foundation around 
the great iron horse, most notably the 
late, ‘Singing Brakeman,’ Jimmie Rodgers, 
who actually worked for railroads for a 
ge d portion of his life. What is the ro- 
mance of the rails? The lure to motion 
and speed? The sounds that have drawn 
singers and songwriters to the subject of 
trains? 

The reasons might lie in the facts about 
the land and the people where trains have 
been traditionally the hub of importance. 
Trains are definitely American, particular- 
ly in the South, the rural North, and the 
old freight lines, which for the cities, have 
always been a symbol of escape, adven- 
ture/return, a linking of a boy's fantasies 
with ‘greener pastures,’ hopes and dreams 
with the city, and the disillusioned wan- 
derer to home. 

How could one not wonder about sleek 
black engines with names like the Magnol- 
ia Special, the Peach Tree, the Rock Is- 
land Line, the Dixie Flyer, or not stop and 
reflect upon the adventures of the heroes 
that flourished with the growth of the rail- 
roads like Casey Jones and John Henry. 

Originally, many of the songs were in 
one way or another expressions of social 
protest. The numerous train wreck songs 
(“Wreck on the C & O,” “Wreck of the 
Old ‘97’’), not only glorified the heroic 
deeds of engineers and brakemen, but 
were also a way of putting down the rail- 


road owners and managers, who as late as 
the 1930’s were notorious for their negli- 
gence in matters of safety and the well- 
being of their employees. Many people, in 
the face of the awesome and undeniable 
power of the large industrial magnates, 
were forced to mortgage their lands to 
the railroads, which already controlled 
considerable amounts of land as a result 
of federal land grants. The little man’s 
hostility toward the railroads can even be 
detected in the songs that praised such 
outlaws as the James Brothers, who made 
a career out of robbing trains and banks 
and outwitting their irate owners. 
Today, railroads are becoming less and 
less a vital force in American society and 
more and more a symbol of an exciting 
period in America’s historical past, yet 
train: songs maintain their appeal and rele- 
vance to contemporary country-western 
music artists and their fans. Recent re- 
cordings of traditional songs such as Merle 
Haggard’s tribute to Jimmy Rodgers, 
“The Singing Brakeman,” Hank Snow's 
“Tracks and Trains’ and Johnny Cash’s, 
“Come Along & Ride This Train,” to 
name just a few, are evidence of their con- 
tinued popularity. Much of this popular- 
ity derives from a nostalgia for the past. 
The desire for the harder and harder to 
find simple joys and uncomplicated life 
associated with wide-open spaces and 
sleeping under a clear, starlit sky (‘He put 
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me off in Texas, a state | dearly love, the 
wide open spaces all around me, the moon 
and stars up above.”’) is often a central 
theme in train songs. But one of the most 
important aspects of country-western mu- 
sic is its closeness to the heartbeat and 
pulse of present day America and its abil- 
ity to reflect and express the problems, 
emotions and sympathies engaging Amer- 
icans now. It is therefore not surprising 
that train wreck chronicles and songs 
glamorizing engineers and brakemen are 
being replaced by truck accident ballads 
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and songs of truck driving men. The train 
songs that get the most enthusiastic reac- 
tion from those of us who enjoy country- 
western music are usually those that talk 
of the need for excitement and adventure 
that pre-occupy us, as Americans. 

Trains and rails still represent a mani’s 
means of escape from a bad scene and 
search for a better one. Hobos looking for 
work ("Though my pocket book is empty 
and my heart is full of pain, !’m a thous- 
and miles away from home, just waiting 
for a train.””), young men looking for ex- 


issippi, can identify with. The world that 
train songs talk about is, of course, a 
man’s world exclusively, but women too 
can sympathize with the things that make 
a man run away in search of something 
better: ‘‘When a woman gets the blues, 
she hangs her head and cries. When a man 
gets the blues, he hops a train and rides.” 
For the most part, however, these are 
purely male concerns with masculine 
points of view. The free-wheeling bastard 
(from a woman’s point of view) is under- 
standably idealized (”l got off in Danville, 
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of maintaining their independence, the 
only thing that saves them from being 
trapped in the city or the country (‘I’m 
on my way from Frisco, I’m going back 
to Dixie Land,’’) or, ‘’Now I’m in the city, 
boys, a-tryin to do what’s right.’’). Even 
in songs that have to do with things other 
than trains, rails and freights are men- 
tioned as avenues of escape, an alternative 
to entrapment. Bobby Bear’s “Detroit 
City” is a good example, for it is a train 
that brought him into the endless round: 
of making cars and making bars, and it is 


citement (’‘ramblin’, wreckless hobo left 
his happy home, started on a Western 
trip, by himself alone. He said, ““Upon 
this Western trip, | guess Ill have some 
fun,”), men in need of a friend and a 
helping hand.’’), lovers and husbands run- 
ning away from a love that didn’t work 
out, are things that all men, whether in 
Los Angeles, California or Meridian, Miss- 


got stuck on a Danville girl,...When the 
west-bound train pulls out tonight, | bid 
that girl adieu.’’) 

Norman Cohen, who is presently com- 
piling a’ collection of American railroad 
songs to be published in book form soon, 
is of the opinion that these songs are un- 
ique to the United States alone. Nowhere 
else in the world have the railroads so 
caught the imagination of the people and 
become such an important part of their 
artistic expressions. Perhaps something 
about the Jarge spaces and long distances, 
the rapid changes that characterize the 
American rural-urban landscape and the 
feelings of independence, loneliness, and 
the need for a “home”, for “roots” that 
such a landscape generates in the people 
find a convenient and powerful symbol in 
the train. Trains are the quickest and eas- 
iest transportation available to those who 
can’t afford planes or cars. So those who 


must go to the city to make a living, or 
who are sick of the city and want to go 
home, look to the train as the only way 
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the sole means by which he can free him- 
self of the life he is forced to live in the 
city--the only way home. 

Independence, masculinity, questing 
and always traveling, these are the char- 
acteristics of the proverbial rail travelers. 

In more recent years, with the train 
passing slowly from reality into memory, 
there are still numerous songs dealing 
with the railroad. People like Roger Miller, 
Johnny Cash, Jim and Jesse, and almost 
all of the contemporaries have something 
to say about the old steamers. 

Johnny Mercer said about Roger Miller: 
“We have that old love for trains in com- 
mon. Not since | heard ‘That Whistle 
Blowin’ across the trestle of the Wabash 
Cannonball or the Atcheson-Topeka and 
the Santa Fe days has anyone added so 
much to the romance of the railroads as 
Roger Miller.” 

Roger says that they’re just “easy 
things to write about.” 

The mystique of the train to the coun- 

cont. on page 26 


COUNTRY FESTIVAL SET FOR 
AUGUST 29 IN INDIANA 


One of the largest live country music 
shows ever staged will be held in Angola. 
Indiana, on the Buck Lake Ranch, on 
August 29. 

It is to be called ‘‘Country Festival 
USA” and will feature 65 name country 
acts and 12 separate bands. 

The performer's list reads almost like a 
Who's Who including: Merle Kilgore, Por- 
ter Wagoner, Bill Anderson, Hank Will- 
iams, Jr., Jeannie C. Riley, Billy Walker, 
Dolly Parton, George Jones, Lamar Morris, 
Tammy Wynette, Jan Howard, Anthony 
Armstrong Jones, Kenny Briggs, Speck 
Rhodes, Slim Thompson, and such bands 
as the Po Boys, the Twittybirds, the Jones 
Boys, the Wagon Masters, the Cheatin’ 
Hearts, and the Harper Valley Express. 

Special hosts for this affair will include 
famous country DJ’s Ralph Emory, Mike 
Hoyer, and Gus Thomas. 

The show is set to begin at 8 AM and 
to continue into the night. All seats will 
be sold on an advance basis to first- 
comers and will be sold for $7.50 each. 

The Buck Lake Ranch provides coun- 
try music entertainment all summer with 
the opening show this year featuring 
Ernest Tubb, Keny Price, and Gary Shope. 
The festival is being planned by the owner 
of the ranch and promoter of the shows, 
Eddie Ball. 
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DYLAN BACK AGAIN 


Bob Dylan has cut loose again. As 
usual, it was a surprise, and, this time it’s 
produced by Bob himself, rather than his 
usual — Bob Johnston. It is, to date, a 
one-sided single titled, ‘‘Watching The 
River Flow,” featuring Leon Russell, the 
Tulsa wizard, on piano, and what sounds 
like Bob, himself, on guitar. Like the title, 
and the music, the song flows right along 
Bob’s present stream of easy-going, tight- 
ly-knit music, and more-than-suitable- 
words and phrasings. It also squashes a 
recently published rumor that he was 
“returning to his roots” by reassuming his 
given name, Robert Allen Zimmerman. It 
does, however, give rise to the hopes that 
more music from Bob-Whoever is to be 
forthcoming. 
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RCA’S “GOLD STANDARD SERIES” 
INCLUDES RECENT HITS 
BY PORTER AND DOLLY 


Among the latest “‘sides’’ to be added 
to RCA Records’ Gold Standard Series of 
singles are recent hits by Dolly Parton and 
the enormously popular Porter Wagoner 
and Dolly Parton duet team. 

The Dolly Parton sides selected for 
issuance as a Gold Standard single are 
“Mule Skinner Blues,” recorded May 4, 
1970, and “Joshua,” recorded October 
21, 1970. 

The duet sides are “Daddy Was An Old 
Time Preacher Man,” recorded April 21, 
1970, and ‘Just Someone | Used To 
Know,” recorded April 21, 1969. 

Miss Parton wrote “Joshua,” co-wrote 
“Preacher Man,” and participated in arr- 
anging the Jimmie Rodgers classic ‘Mule 
Skinner Blues,” a recording that moved 
the young vocalist into all markets, in- 
cluding “underground.” 

“Just Someone | Used To Know” is a 
Jack Clement composition. 
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Immediately upon receiving news of 
the network cancellation of their Nash- 
ville-based “‘Hee Haw” series, Yongestreet 
Productions wired 660 television stations 
throughout the country and proposed a 
nationally syndicated version of their 
country comedy series. Within three days, 
Yongestreet received commitments from 
220 outlets. 

Yongestreet executives admitted to a 
degree of disappointment upon receipt of 
formal cancellation by the CBS network 
of the highly rated series. However, dis- 
appointment swiftly segued into renewed 
enthusiasm when it was established that 
the network decision did not coincide 
with the attitude of its affiliates or view- 
ing public. The 220 immediate affirma- 
tions far outnumber the 187 markets 
which carried the show under network 
auspices. 

The country music industry's faith in 
the ‘‘Hee Haw” series was exemplified by 
the fact that over 30,000 letters were sent 
out through the joint effort of ‘‘Hee Haw” 
co-stars Roy Clark and Buck Owens and 
the Country Music Association, urging 
fans to voice their objections to the net- 
work move. 


Yongestreet executive and “Hee Haw” 
co-producer, Sam Lovullo, announced 
that ‘‘Hee Haw” would return to Nashville 
in the first part of June to resume taping 
for fall syndication. He stated the show 
will retain its familiar format and that sta- 
tions can expect all new shows in this 
package. 

The Eastern States Country Music, Inc: 
convention was held the week-end of 
April 30 at the Capitol Music Hall in 
Wheeling, W. Va., home base of the 
thirty-eight year old Wheeling “Jamboree 
USA” show. 

Included in the list of performers for 
the convention were Dot Records’ Tommy 
Overstreet and the Compton Brothers. 
The “Jamboree USA” broadcast on WWVA 
included presentation of the ESCMI a- 
wards live. Overstreet’s current single, 
“Gwen (Congratulations)’’ was a recent 
pick hit at WWVA and is presently No. 1 
at WEEP in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Compton Brothers current Dot 
single, “Pine Grove,”’ is receiving heavy 
pick action across the country at such sta- 
tions as WUBE, Cincinnati; WINN, Louis- 
ville; WIL, St. Louis; and WVOJ, Jackson- 
ville. National Marketing Director for Dot 
Records, Larry Baunach, who accompan- 
ied the Comptons and Overstreet to the 
convention, suggests the ‘‘Pine Grove” is 
the Comptons’ strongest record since 
“Haunted House.” 

After the convention, Baunach stayed 
on the road for a week’s tour of Ohio and 
Michigan. 
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Bill Anderson’s band, the Po’ Boys, 
which has been chosen as the No. 1 coun- 
try band three years running by the K Bar 
T Association, has a new single on Decca, 
“Louisiana Man.” The instrumental was 
pulled from their latest LP, ‘“That Casual 
Country Feeling.” The LP includes several 
instrumentals such as “Orange Blossom 
Special,” “Guitar Bag,” ‘‘Bill’s Medley” 
and others. Also included are vocals by 
Jimmy Gateley, an original Po’ Boy since 
‘64 and bass player, Larry Fullam. Gate- 
ley performs on “Hello Darlin’” and Full- 
am solos on “You Gave Me A Mountain,” 


ages 


Bill Anderson, Hubert Long Agency 


artist, is a busy man these days. He and 
Jan Howard are finishing up a duet album 
for Decca and just recently Bill demoed 
new material for his Stallion Music, Inc., 
a division of Moss Rose Publications, Inc. 

One of the songs on the session was 
written by Bill’s secretary, Moneen Car- 
penter. 

Anderson’s talents as a public speaker 
are once again in demand. Homelite Chain 
Saws, a sponsor of Anderson’s TV’er, has 
planned three area sales meetings in 
Bridgeport, Conn., St. Louis, Mo. and San 


Francisco. Anderson will speak at each 


meeting. The topic for each reflects one 
of Bill’s firm beliefs, ’’The Importance of 
Country Music.” 


ming 


ROY CLARK IS SIGNED TO 
HEADLINE ‘HEE HAW’ SERIES 
FOR SYNDICATION 


Roy Clark has been signed by pro: 
ducers Frank Peppiatt and John Ayles: 
worth to continue as star of “Hee Haw,” 
the top-rated country music television 
series to be presented in the fall via syndi- 
cation. 

New segments started taping in Nash 
ville beginning June 7, and others from 
the cast that performed for two season: 
over the CBS-TV network also are sched) 
uled to be on hand. 

It'll be Clark, however, who holds al 
the elements together as host and prin 
cipal performer, presenting his particula 
brand of gentle humor, singing and skil 
on a variety of instruments. 

The entertainer, voted the year’s to 
country comedy artist by both the Cour 
try Music Association and Academy ¢ 
Country & Western Music, made guet 
appearances on a pair of TV specials thi 
month. 

He flew to London for the Val Dooni 
can Show over BBC-TV, to mark his firs 
European television performance. Earlier 
Clark joined Eddy Arnold and Mart: 
Robbins on the “Sound, America” specié 
that taped in Nashville. 


ages 


HOERNER SIGNS LAUMBACH 


Marve Hoerner, President of Triple © 
Talent, Midwest management firm, at 
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nounced this week the signing of Pete 
R. Laumbach to a personal management 
pact. 

The 23 year old entertainer, who was 
raised on a working ranch in New Mexico, 
and now makes his home in Denver Colo- 
rado, records on the Mountain Records of 
Colorado label. His current release, “Burnt 
Toast,” has garnered much action across 
the country and he is getting set to cut 
another session for the label shortly. 

Laumbach, who is part Cherokee In- 
dian, is currently forming a large band, 
and will present the “big country’ sound 
on all stage and club appearances, includ- 
ing modern western swing. 


ane: 


TRIPLE T TALENT 
TO BE. AT COLORADO 
COUNTRY MUSIC FESTIVAL 


Marve Hoerner, President of Triple T 
Talent, Midwest management firm, an- 
nounced this week that his firm will be 
fully represented at this year’s 9th Annual 
Colorado Country Music Festival, held at 
the ‘Four Seasons Club’, Aurora, Colo- 
rado (outside of Denver), June 7-13th. 
Besides Hoerner, Glen Hurley (President 
of ‘Blue Boy Records, Inc.) and Chuck 
Langston, San Francisco, and personal 
Representative for Triple T Talent, will 
also be there. Triple T Talent artists’ ex- 
pected to make appearances during the 
full week activities, include: Miss Jan Hur- 
ley, Bill Clossey and all the Sounds Un- 
limited, Pete R. Laumbach, Sandy Jar... 
& the Possumtrotters, Lo Benton, and the 
Ray Family, with Ron Ray and his Four 
Harts. Others may be there also. Others 
closely associated with Hoerner, and ex- 
pected to attend, will be Miss Lois Jeffer- 
son (President of "The Jimmy Wheeler 
Fan Club.) and Miss Mardell Perry, Presi- 
dent of ‘The Pete Laumbach’ Fan Club. 
Hoerner has attended seven of the Festi- 
vals and reports that a good time is always 
had by all in attendance. 
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Roy Drusky recently played to a 
packed house at the Frog Hop Ballroom 
in St. Joseph, Mo. Drusky’s current Mer- 
cury single is “Il Love The Way (That 
You’ve Been Lovin’ Me.)” His latest 


album, titled after the single, contains the ~ active than ever. He recently guested on 


Moss Rose Publications, Inc. tune, “I 
Can’t Go On Lovin’ You” written by 
Hank Mills. The tune is getting heavy 
airplay and terrific listener response. 
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Bill Anderson’s secretary, Moneen Car- 
penter, wrote the song ‘Something Beau- 
tiful to Remember,” which Anderson 
recently demoed for his Stallion Music 
Company - an affiliate of Moss Rose Pub- 
lications. The tune is Slim Whitman’s 
latest United Artists single. : 

The Moss Rose song, ‘’Melissa,”’ writ- 
ten by Kayton Roberts is included in 
Louie Roberts’ new Decca LP. 

Jim Ed Brown’s current RCA single 
“Angel's Sunday,” written by Hank Mills 
for Moss Rose Publications will be the 
title of Brown’s forthcoming album. 

Moss Rose also secured Tex Ritter re- 
cordings of two Jimmy Peppers tunes 
during a recent Capitol session. 
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HURLEY PURCHASES 
BLUE BOY RECORDS 


Glen Hurley, who has functioned as 
‘Blue Boy’ Records’ executive producer 
and National Sales Manager, announced 
this week the purchase of ‘Blue Boy’ Rec- 
ords from ‘Blue Boy Music’ Enterprises, 
Nebraska firm. ‘Blue Boy Music’ retained 
the music publishing branch of the firm. 

‘Blue Boy Records’ Inc., has been 
formed for the newly purchased label, 
with additional pians calling for a record- 
ing studio to be built in Hurley’s home 
city, Springfield, Illinois. All other phases 
of operation, including distributors, will 
be retained. Current artists on the label 
include: Miss Jan Hurley (‘The Last 
Waltz” b/w “The Richard Nixon Waltz’) 
and Jimmy Wheeler (“That’s All Right’ 
b/w “Girl Of My Dreams.’’) Hurley also 
purchased all existing masters of the firm. 
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WHEELER AHIT ON TV’ER 


Jimmy Wheeler, after a severe bout 
with the flu bug, is back ‘at it’ and more 


“The B-Bar-Z” TV’er, a local Philadelphia 
telecast. Hosted by Tommy Redd & The 
Reddymen, he performed, “Long Tall 
Sally’ and ‘Blue Suede Shoes,” his most 
requested tune. He was a big hit and has 
been extended an ‘open door’ invitation 
to return anytime. 
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FOUNDATION BEGINS NEW 
ACQUISITION CAMPAIGN 


Materials which document the growth 
and popularity of Country Music are of 
first hand interest to the Country Music 
Foundation which operates the Country 
Music Hall of Fame and Museum in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Many items of historic 
interest are on display in the Hall of Fame 
and Museum and many more are stored in 
the archives of the CMF Library and 
Media Center against the day when they 
are needed for research and use in telling 
the story of the development of Country 
Music from original folk and “hillbilly” to 
the present modern sound of Nashville. 

In order to keep a current supply of 
these historic materials on hand the Foun- 
dation has an acquisition program which 
collects and preserves the items. More 
difficult is the task of acquiring the things 
from the past. Many such items like un- 
ique musical instruments, documents from 
the past, recordings no longer available 
from any source and old record players 
are lying in basements, in attics, or in old 
trunks and lockers. Sometimes they stack 
up in garages and barns until a spring 
cleaning campaign loses them to society 
forever. 

The new campaign by the Foundation 
is aimed at touching many people in the 
Country Music industry and many fans 
across the nation through the mails. The 
program is built around a pledge card 
which can be filled out and mailed in to 
the Country Music Hall of Fame. The staff 
will remain in constant contact with those 
who wish to donate or bequeath or loan 
materials for future generations to use as 
part of their American Heritage. 

All types of materials are sought, 
whether books, instruments, recordings, 
sheet music, tapes, scrap books, posters, 
costumes, machines or personal belongings 
of past artists. Owners of such materials 
need not give up their possession of them. 
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They can be placed with the Country Mu 
sic Foundation on a loan basis with title 
rights remaining with the owner. If the 
owner desires, they can be given outright 
to the Foundation. Likewise, if the owner 
desires that they eventually repose in the 


Country Music Hall of Fame and Museum, | 


he may bequeath them to the Foundation 
through a simple document available from 
its offices. 

The Foundation is starting a new 
campaign because there is concern about 
the possible destruction and loss of much 
historic material which is still available 
today. There are typical examples. As yet, 
no one has been able to locate a banjo 
used by Uncle Dave Macon so that it 
might be on display. One day soon such 
an instrument might be destroyed in a 
fire or lost forever. Many 78 RPM record- 
ings from the twenties on heavy discs are 
still available around the country. Their 
existence is known by word of mouth. 
They are listed in catalogues of old rec- 
ords. But, they are no longer available on 
order or for purchase. The masters have 
been lost through the years. Very few of 
such recordings have ended up at the 
Country Music Hall of Fame, the only 
such repository in tt.e world. They should 
be sent in for the archives lest the actual 
sounds of past artists be lost forever and 
remain only a printed line in a catalog. 
The sounds of yesterday are a valuable 
communication to the world of today and 
tomorrow. The Foundation asks fans and 
industry people alike to search their per- 
sonal belongings and contact the Founda- 
tion for donation of valuable memora- 
bilia. Acquisition cards will be in the mails 
or can be obtained from the offices of the 
Country Music Foundation, 700—16th 
Ave., S., Nashville, Tennessee 37203. 
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OAK RIDGE BOYS—MISTAKEN 
IDENTITY IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The long, sleek buses belonging to the 
various groups in gospel music have always 
commanded a great deal of attention, but 
the most recent call for attention almost 
turned out to be a catastrophe and made 
front page headlines in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean and the story was also picked up 
by the Associated and United Press wire 


cont. on page 21 
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BURNING 
MEMORIES 


EVERYBODY KNOWS JIMMY DEAN 
RCA LSP-4511 


Jimmy Dean fans are faithful folks — they generally make a point of having every 
album he ever made in their collections. EVERYBODY KNOWS JIMMY DEAN will 
probably find its way into all of those collections, and then perhaps into a few more. 
It certainly doesn’t take a hard-core Jimmy Dean fan to turn on to “Rocky Top” the 
way Jimmy does it on this album. Complete with vocal accompaniment by the 
Jordanaires and some top-notch banjo and harmonica work, this song is really beau- 
tifully done. 

Produced by Chet Atkins and Felton Jarvis, this album is technically flawless. The 
instrumentation is excellent, complemented by full string section arrangements which 


‘ were done by Bill McElhiney. 


The material on the album is varied, starting with Charlie Rich’s ‘Everybody 
Knows,” then ‘’Rocky Top.” and Jim Owens’ ‘Who Put The Leaving In Your Eyes?’’. 
Other songs are by Billy Mize, Mel Tillis, Tommy Vernon-Ronny Hughes, Merle 


SWEET COUNTRY SUITE 
Larry Murray 
MGM 


Real fine record. The musicianship on the album is excellent throughout. The mat- 


| erial, mostly original work by Larry, is all first rate, country, based, lyrical, meaningful 


and sincere. 
“Country Comfort’ is one of my favorite cuts on the album. It’s slow but really 


| strong with a fine electric guitar solo. ‘‘Back to the Good Earth” is beautiful with 


piano and fine vocal harmonies creating an intense spiritual quality.’’...Back to the 
good earth in search of your soul...” the song is excellent and powerfully emotional. 


ws “Sweet Country Suite” starts with some pretty guitar picking which leads into a gen- 


tle country song, again with fine vocal harmonies. The pedal steel guitar solo is just 
right for the piece. ‘‘Dakota’’ is an action song — it moves along at a good danceable 
clip. “‘Bugler’’ could be a song by the Band, a comparison that | am not sure Larry 
would appreciate. Which is not to say that he doesn’t like the Big Pink Band —I’m sure 


BURNING MEMORIES 
Ray Price 
Columbia CS 9089 


Ray Price is certainly in his own class of popular music — one could imagine hear- 
ing a Ray Price LP follow Tammy Wynette and Hank Williams records on a home 
stereo, but at the same time the Price record wouldn't be a radical change during an 
evening of Frank Sinatra and Tony Bennett. Produced by Don Law and Frank Jones, 
BURNING MEMORIES is.a highly polished piece of entertainment, the sound is full 
but soft. The title song, a Tillis-Walker effort, is a sentimental piece beginning with 
“Tonight I’m Burning Old Letters, Photographs and Memories of You.” 

Songs by Conway Twitty, Buck Owens, and a Ray Price original appear on this LP. 
Other tracks include “Here Comes My Baby Back Again,’”’ ‘Make the World Go 
Away,” “Are You Sure?”, ‘‘Release Me,’ “You Took Her Off My Hands (Now Please 
Take Her Off My Mind),” “A Thing Called Sadness,’’ ‘‘Walk Me to the Door,” ‘That's 
all that Matters,” ‘Let Me Talk to You,” and ‘Soft Rain.” 


ONE MORE TIME 
Ferlin Husky 
Capitol ST-768 


Ferlin Husky’s been around for a long time, but unlike some of the fellows deter- 
mined to maintain the flavor of the ‘fifties’, Ferlin stays in tune with the times. Which 
can be a good thing, because there’s some good music being written these days, such 
as Kris Kristefferson’s ‘Sunday Mornin’ Comin’ Down,” a song that all by itself makes 
this LP worth having. 

“Sweet Misery” is also on this album, short but sweet, setting the mood right from 
the start. A Tony Joe White song appears — “The Migrant,’’ along with Gene 
MacClellans’ “Snowbird,” Conway Twitty’s ‘‘Hello Darlin’,” “‘Don’t Let the Good 
Life Pass You By,” by Sharon Lee Rucker, Jan Crutchfield’s “Statue of A Fool,’ 
“Heart Over Mind” by Mel-Tillis, and “Sidewalks of Chicago’”’ by Dave Dirby. 

“Heart Over Mind’ has some real nice steel guitar playing in it, while Ferlin tells 
how he knows in his mind that his woman will never give him peace of mind, but his 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


WE’RE REAL GOOD FRIENDS 


WE'RE REAL GOOD FRIENDS Buddy Alan & Don Rich 
Capitol ST-769 


Guitar player and leader of the Buckaroos, Don Rich gets together here with singer- 
songwriter Buddy Alan, opening with a super-lively version of ‘I’m On The Road To 
Memphis.” The musicianship throughout the record is first-rate. Don Rich never really 
steps out on his guitar, but the work that he does is fine, as is the bass work. Side one 
continues with a Buck Owens tune, ‘‘Wham Bam,” a Buddy Alan song, ‘‘We’re Gonna 
Get Together,” Bill Carlisle’s ““Too Old To Cut The Mustard” (wonder how old that 
is?), and closes with “‘Guitar Pickin’ Man,” a Don Rich piece with a really nice, but too 
short, instrumental break. 

Country-style from first to last chord is ‘“You’re a Real Good Friend,” a fast piece 
complete with bar-room piano clinking out chords and licks in the background. 
“Cowboy Convention” gets everybody from Buffalo Bill to Hopalong Cassidy under 
the same roof and all at the same party. The next song, ‘There Ain’t Nobody Chicken- 


SIMPSON 
Columbia C 30476 


The promotional biography that accompanied this record to the reviewer’s desk 
tells us, “The music itself has a solid country flow, with a four piece acoustic sound 
(piano, acoustic guitar, bass, and drums), but with none of standard country’s boring 
metrics and predictable chord changes...’"Unfortunately, the record fits this latter de- 
scription more than the people promoting it could ever understand. True, the mater- 
ial is personal, sometimes original in style, and sincere, as opposed to a lot.of the slick 
“pop-out” productions flooding the country and western as well as the entire music 
market. However, these points-in-favor fail to make the album very interesting — at 
least to this reviewer. 

The musicians on the album are from the New York area. They are young, compe- 
tent, and the general musicianship on the LP is tight — | get the impression that these 
people fell into the country music scene recently, after the doors to ‘‘country-rock”’ 


SIMPSON = 4 : were opened by more interesting and better groups like The Band and the Grateful 


’ TOUCHING HOME 
Jerry Lee Lewis 
Mercury SR61343 


Piano and pedal steel open up this record with a full strnegth country intro, then 
Jerry Lee comes rocking in singing ‘Someday you'll feel a tremblin’ in your knees” 
in “When He Walks on You Like You Have Walked on Me,” joined by some fine 
country fiddle. ‘‘Time Changes Everything” is a lively country blues number with a lot 
of Jerry Lee Lewis-type piano fills adding his personal trademark to the music. ‘Help 

_ Me Make It Through The Night’ hasn’t ever sounded like it does on this album; Jerry 
_ makes it into a bluesy piece — it works really well. ‘‘Please Don’t Talk About Me When 
I'm Gone” is a fast and lively piece with great country fiddle and pedal steel guitar 
instrumental solo breaks and Jerry getting into some raunchy vocals, singing ‘‘makes 


TOI ICHING ee “ “ no difference how | carry on, please don’t talk about me when I’m gone.” “Touching 
| Ae Home,” ‘You Helped Me When the World Let Me Down,” “‘When Bobby Gets the 
HOME ) James Blues,” ‘Comin’ Back for More,” “Mother, the Queen of My Heart,” “Hearts Were 


Gary& Randy Scruggs Al IThe Way Home fed iba ps a trae 
; : Vanguard VSD-6538-B 

This is a good album. Starting with a fine version of Doug Kershaw’s ‘’Louisiana 
Man’, ALL THE WAY HOME is interesting because Gary and Randy Scruggs, with 
roots really embedded in country music’s all-time greats, Earl Scruggs — have really 
kept their ears open to what is happening in music. Tim Hardin’s ‘If | were A Carpen- 
ter’ appears next, given a little bit more dramatic treatment than | believe it is 
supposed to receive, but still well done. 

“Shady Grove is the only original Scruggs song on the album — and it really works. 
The bass playing, on most of the rest of this album, is really strong here. The musician- 
ship throughout the LP is excellent, vocal harmonies are original and effective. “I'll Be 
Your Baby Tonight” is the only objectionable piece on the album — this fine Dylan 
song is just improperly treated. Though well performed, it is simply not right. 

“Road to Nowhere” by Gerry Goffin and Carole King is well done and a fine song 
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THE “SKY” URGES 
YOU TO WRITE A 
LETTER FOR 

JIMMIE 


(TO THE POSTMASTER GENERAL) 


He gave us Country Music. Now COUNTRY SKY and the COUNTRY MUSIC ASSOCIATION, along with others, 
meV feel that a commemorative stamp is appropriate for the “Father of Country Music.’’ We urge you to write a letter to the 

ue BEST OF Postmaster in Washington, D. C., in care of COUNTRY SKY, requesting the Post Office to issue such a stamp. And 
upon receipt of your letter, we will send you FREE, a Jimmie Rodgers record, a Jimmie Rodgers song book and a free 


JIMMIE RODGERS rece 
is subscription to COUNTRY SKY, thanking you for your help. 


c/o COUNTRY SKY 
280 South Beverly Drive 

Suite 412 

Beverly Hills, California 90210 


Write the Postmaster General 
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Activities building at Georgia State Uni- 
versity. 

The seminar is being planned for young 
persons who are interested in learning 
more about the recording industry and 
who are possibly contemplating a career 
in commercial music. The entire week of 
morning panel discussions and afternoon 
field trips will be supervised by profession- 
al people in the recording industry. 

Attendance will be limited to 50 per- 
sons, including approximately 30 high 
school and college students, 10 teachers 
in the field of music, and 10 persons 
already employed in the recording indus- 
try. There will be no charge for those par- 
ticipating in the seminar. 

Applications are now available through 
the music departments of many metro- 
politan Atlanta high schools and colleges. 
They may also be obtained by calling the 
Record Academy at 233-6703 from 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. during the business week. 

Subjects to be covered during the 
morning sessions include a history of the 
recording industry, types of music, types 
of recordings, the role of the composer, 
the role of the publisher, contracts and 
copyrights, the record company, the artist 
and his relation with the record company, 
personal management and the booking ag- 
ency, the musician, the recording session 
and technical problems, and: advertising 
sales. 

Afternoon sessions will include tours 
of recording studios, radio and TV sta- 
tions, and visits to other businesses in- 
volved in commercial music. The students 
will also observe an actual recording sess- 
ion. 

The seminar is being made available by 
the Atlanta Chapter of NARAS and the 
NARAS Institute for Creative Develop- 
ment and Training. The Atlanta sessions 
are part of the Record Academy’s overall 
program to provide educational facilities 
for persons seeking creative positions in 
the music industry. 
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KBBOQ Radio, Burbank, is saluting and 
recognizing outstanding country talent on 
the West Coast in a new weekend series 
called the ‘‘Best in the West.” The show, 
conceived by Larry Scott, Program Direc- 
at KBBQ, is an effort to make the public 
aware of the hundreds of West Coast ar- 
tists who are responsible for writing, re- 
cording and producing much of the good 
country music of yesterday and today. 
Bill Ward, Station Manager at KBBQ in 
commenting about the new series says... 
“while most of the general listening audi- 
ences knows that Buck Owens, Glen 
Campbell, Merle Haggard, Freddie Hart 
and Jerry Wallace are from the West Coast, 
there are many more talented writers, 
vocalists and musicians that reside on the 
West Coast and we feel these talented men 
and women should be showcased...”’ 

Aired weekly, the show features two 
artists each weekend who are saluted as 
the “Best in the West.” Highlight of the 
weekend show is a one-hour documentary 
on the two artists who are being featured. 

The first show got off to a big start 
with Roy Rogers and the Sons of the 
Pioneers. Just last month the Pioneers 
were named to the Cowboy Hall of Fame 
in Oklahoma City. 
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RCA RECORDS TO RUSH RELEASE 
RIO GRANDE SINGLE 


RCA Records will rush into release this 
week ‘‘Before My Time,” a single from 
(the recording group) Rio Grande. The 
single, from the group’s debut RCA al- 
bum, “Rio Grande” (LSP-4454), is being 
released due to extremely heavy airplay 
on stations in the Los Angeles, Washing- 
ton, New York, and Dallas areas. 

Rio Grande, a five member country- 
rock group from Tyler, Texas, is com- 
posed of Ronnie Weiss, David Stanley, 
Bobby Tuttle, Tom Russell, and Ken 
Murray. They were produced for RCA by 
Dale Hawkins, a well known artist in his 
own right. 
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ALLEN ON CBS SHOW 


SSS International artist, Rex Allen, Jr., 
departs for the West Coast this week to 
tape appearances on the CBS Network 
television summer show ““TV New Faces.” 

To be hosted by Dave Garroway, the 
show will feature new professional talent 
discovered on a nationwide search con- 
ducted by CBS. “TV New Faces” replaces 
“The Carol Burnett Show” during the 
summer months and debuts on June 14th, 
with Allen’s first appearance on June 21st. 

Allen’s new single on SSS International 
is “Country Comfort” and, although just 
released, is rapidly picking up airplay 
throughout the country. 
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SSS TO UNLEASH FOURTEEN LP’S 


A special sales and promotional cam- 
paign is currently underway by The Shel- 
by Singleton Corporation for fourteen 
LP’s scheduled for Spring release. Sales 
department executives, Dick Bruce and 
Lynn Schults, are presently visiting dis- 
tributors throughout the country to fam- 
iliarize them with the product and related 
advertising. Bruce will concentrate on dis- 
tributors in the north and mid-west, while 
Shults will cover those in the south and 
southwest. , 

According to Buddy Blake, promotion- 
al vice president of Shelby Singleton, the 
impressive roster of releases will include 
many new artists as well as label veterans. 
Debuting on SSS International will be H. 
Y. Sledge in ‘’Bootleg’Music” and Arnold 
Bean in “Cosmic Bean.” Two Canadian 
groups, Houston and Madrigal, will pre- 
sent their first albums on the label, as does 
Sweet Revival featuring Don Hill. The first 
LP for Benninghoff, “‘Beethoven Bitter- 
sweet” will be re-released along with his 
new album “Church Bach.’’ A unique 
album called ‘‘Jewels’’ will contain past 
hits from such people as Peggy Scott and 
JoJo Benson, The Rugbys and Tommy 
James. In addition, Kreskin’s ‘‘The Basic 
Principles of Kreskin’s ESP’’ will be re- 
released. 

“Jeannie C. Riley’s Greatest Hits’ fea- 
turing Jeannie C. Riley and ‘‘Home Cook- 
ed by Little Jimmy Dempsey will be re- 
leased on the company’s Plantation label. 
On Sun International, a uniting of talents 
is set for a Johnny Cash and Jerry Lee 
Lewis album, ‘Johnny Cash and Jerry Lee 
Lewis Sing Hank Williams,’” Cash solos on 
“The Man, The World, His Music” as does 
Lewis on his album called ‘‘Monsters.”’ 
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The ever popular group; Danny Davis 
and The Nashville Brass, along with pretty 
Miss Jeannie C. Riley, took Washington 
by storm recently at the Annual White 
House Press Correspondents Association 
Banquet. Miss Riley and The Nashville 
Brass consistently drew wildly cheering 
ovations from the 1,400-plus audience of 
White House Press Correspondents and 
Washington Dignitaries. Later in the even- 
ing, Miss Riley, Danny Davis and his entire 
Nashville Brass group, talent agents Buddy 
Lee and Oscar Davis, and several others of 
the Nashville group were invited to a pri- 
vate reception hosted by President Rich- 
ard Nixon. The President personally greet- 
ed each member of the troop and congrat- 
ulated them on their outstanding perform- 
ances. The show has been termed ‘‘one of 
the most successful and enjoyable shows 
ever performed at the White House.” 
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The Kitty Wells—Johnny Wright Family 
show recently traveled to Riverside Park 
in Agawam, Massachusetts (a trip of near- 
ly 2,200 miles) for a weekend engagement. 
Upon arrival the skies immediately cloud- 
ed, and the ensuing torrential downpour 
drove all but some 200 fans back to their 
homes. Typically true to their reputation 
of ‘‘the show must go on,” Kitty, Johnny 
and the entire family show began their 
performance as scheduled until some 20 
minutes later the rain finally forced an 
end to the show. Some 200 fans, undaunt- 
ed by the rain, swarmed the group for 
autographs and pictures as they left the 
stage. Commented pretty Kitty Wells 
“That's really a compliment. When you 
consider it’s 2,200 miles round trip from 
Nashville, and those fans only got about 
a 20 minute show, it figures out to some 
110 miles per minute....and that’s about 
how fast they were moving when they hit 
the stage!!!" 
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CAMPBELL—UNANIMOUS CHOICE— 
VISITS WHITE HOUSE AT REQUEST 
OF PRESIDENT 


He was the unanimous choice, Presi- 
dent Nixon said, and so Glen Campbell 
went to the White House to entertain at 
a dinner climaxing a day-long tribute to 
the American farmer, joining that select 
handful of performers personally “‘book- 
ed” for an appearance by a president of 
the United States. 

And show business couldn’t have pro- 
duced a better equipped ambassador for 
what officially was billed as a ‘Salute to 
Agriculture.” 

Some 13 tables of guests in the East 
Room of the executive mansion regularly 
demonstrated their pleasure and apprecia- 
tion as Campbell moved easily through a 
selection of songs, sprinkling proceedings 
with talk about his own days on the farm. 

It was while growing up in Delight, Ar- 
kansas, picking cotton to earn the money 
for a movie house ticket, that Campbell 
first began dreaming about a career in mu- 
sic. And, he told the guests all about it. 

Afterward, as the evening continued 
with informal dancing and general conviv- 
iality, Campbell and his wife, Billie, were 
escorted upstairs for a private get-together 
with the President and his family. 

He’s generally mum on the tour they 
took and what they talked about, except 
to comment, “It was a privilege and an 
honor to be there. | think that’s the way 
anyone would have to feel about an 


opportunity to visit the White House and 
meet the President.” 

Campbell will do a week-long engage- 
ment at the prestigeous Greek Theatre in 
Los Angeles, July 19-15, as well as other 
key country dates throughout the country. 

Then it'll be time again to resume the 
Glen Campbell ““Goodtime Hour,” return- 
ing for a third year to the CBS-TV net- 
work with the familiar pattern of music 
and comedy that regularly attracts view- 
ers and sustains high ratings. 

Among them, one assumes, agricul- 
tural leaders and the President of the 
United States. 
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Liz and Casey Anderson have become 
the latest members of Nashville’s airborne 
acts. Casey, who recently qualified for 
his private pilot’s license, purchased the 
couple’s first aircraft last weekend. Simi- 
lar to proud parents, Liz and Casey dis- 
played their new ‘‘Comanche 400” for a 
group of friends this week and explained 
that the craft was a 400 horsepower, 
pressurized cabin model that could navi- 
gate at altitudes of nearly 20,000 feet, and 
has a cruising range of some 1,500 miles. 
Typical of a proud new owner, resource- 
ful Casey immediately enlisted talented 
Liz’s aid...in-applying the craft’s first coat 
of polish!! 
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Decca superstar Webb Pierce blazed an- 
other golf trail with an appearance in the 
Annual Four Star Invitational Golf Tourn- 
ament at Henry Horton State Park near 
Nashville, Pierce’s guest players included 
former Detroit Tiger baseball pitcher, 
Hank Larry, and WEEP Radio Program 
Director, Don Evans. Incidentally, Pierce’s 
new Decca LP, ‘‘The Webb Pierce Road 
Show” featuring his comic sidekick, Koko 
the Country Clown, was released this 
week. Initial response was tremendous, 
and the new album is expected to be one 
of his best yet. ‘ 
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Stu Phillips’ Louisville-based syndicated 
TVer, now aired on over 25 markets, is 
generating real excitement in the world of 
broadcasting. Stu’s “Music Place” show 
has polled several No. 1 Neilsen ratings in 
various markets where the show is aired. 
Phillips, whose usual television costume is 
traditionally an elegantly tailored tuxedo, 
recently completed the taping schedule of 
his ‘Music Place’’ show and says he is 
looking forward to a “vacation” this sum- 
mer, filled with personal appearances 
across the nation. The Canadian-born star, 
when asked his feelings about having a 
No. 1 rated syndicated TV show, com- 
mented: “| am perfectly delighted! I’ve 
come a long way from my teen-age days 
of singing at Canadian Rodeos, but there’s 
still a long way between myself and 
Johnny Cash.” | wonder........ ? 
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Capitol’s Gordon Terry back this week 
from an appearance at Tampa, Florida’s 
Annual Police Fraternity of Law & Order 
stage show. While in sunny Florida, Terry 
visited relatives and attempted to catch up 
on some long-neglected sport fishing. Odd, 
how with some 10,000 miles of ocean sur- 
rounding the Florida coast, Gordon wound 
up fishing at a private lake in Winter Hav- 
en. Gordon still has no comment on his 

just grumbles! 
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RECORD REVIEWS CONT’D 
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JIMMY DEAN 


Haggard and team effort productions including Tammy Wynette-Billy Sherrill- 
Eldridge-Haynes-Stewart, and J. Crutchfield-Wayne P. Walker. 

“January, April, and Me” is a sort of bitter-sad goodbye song with some pretty 
guitar and string accompaniments. ‘Ruby, Don’t Take Your Love To Town” is a sad 
piece about a man who goes off to war — “It wasn’t me that started that crazy ol’ 
Asian war, but | was proud to go and do my patriotic chore’’ and then returned 
a cripple to a young woman who still wants to go out partying. 

The LP itself is made of thin plastic — Dynoflex, they call it. Apparently a lot of 
the new releases are going to be produced on thinner disks than we’ve been used to. 


COUNTRY SUITE 


he does — but probably on the basis of this record a lot of people will be comparing 
them. The similarities are there but they are limited; Larry is definitely writing his very 
own music. 

“When | See Jamie” is so damn pretty it’s refreshing to hear on a new record at a 
time when even the best material is rarely inspiring. 

Other songs on the LP include “Out to Sea,” “‘Nora’s Boy,” and “All | Need Is A 
Friend.’’ The vocal harmonies on the album are provided by the “’Blackberries’”’ — and 
they are always good. The actual backup band consists of several notable names and 
when he performs live he’s backed by the reliable ““Swampwater” group which is made 
up of Thad Maxwell, Gib Guilbeau, John Beland and Stan Pratt. 

Other musicians appearing on the LP include Bud Shank on flute, Jimmie Fadden 
on mouth harp, Buddy Emmons on steel guitar, John McKuen on mandolin, and Bill 
Hinshaw and Eugene Cipriano on English horn and French horn. 

Larry has been around for quite a while. ‘Six White Horses,” a song Larry wrote 
that appears on this album, was recorded by Tommy Cash and quickly became num- 
ber one on the country and western charts. Three other songs written by Larry 
appeared on the charts last year. “‘“Sweet Country Suite” is a recent release. | could 
exhaust my supply of superlatives in describing the album and still not be satisfied 
that | had done it justice. 
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MEMORIES 


In “You Took Her Off My Hands (Now Take Her Off My Mind),” Ray talks to the 
man to whom he just lost his woman — the song features a fine pedal steel guitar solo. 
The next two songs, ““A Thing Called Sadness” and ‘‘Walk Me to the Door,” as well as 
the last cut on this side, ‘‘Let Me Talk to You” are sad pieces; in fact, all but two of 
the songs on the entire album are songs of lost love, loneliness, and nostalgic sadness. 
These songs are soft, pretty — Ray Price has an excellent voice — and excellent for a 
quiet night at home by the fireplace. 


FERLIN HUSKY 


“heart won't let my love for you change.’’ Ferlin’s fine deep voice does a beautiful job 
on “The Migrant.”” In ‘Walkin’ On the Sidewalks of Chicago”’ Ferlin’s voice comes out 
full strength, staying smooth as spun honey throughout. 
ONE MORE, TIME was produced by Larry Butler and recorded in Nashville. Ferlin’s 
fans won't be disappointed. 
e@e0e 


FRIENDS 


er Than Me” is also a fun tune, on the light side, fast and lively, as is the case with “‘No 
Help Wanted,” a line that many a good man has heard. 

Recorded at the Buck Owens Studio in Bakersfield, California, WE'RE REAL 
GOOD FRIENDS features two cuts that have become single record hits, ‘I’m On the 
Road to Memphis” and “‘Cowboy Convention.” This is a fast moving album, Saturday 
night party style, and well put together. 


cont. on page 26 
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cont. from page 5 

and people. There are a half-dozen musi- 
cians, a group of background singers call- 
ed The Jordanaires, composers, techni- 
cians, a gang of people whose sole func- 
tion seems to be in holding the walls up- 
right and...Tammy. Tammy, looking terr- 
ific in a red pants suit, standing confident- 
ly at her spot in front of a mike with her 
lyrics near her on a music stand, smoking 
Salems and singing: 

“WELL’ HERE | SIT 

AND THERE YOU GO AGAIN... 

I'VE TAKEN AS MUCH OF THIS 

AS | CAN STAND...” 

At the first break in the action | sought 
out Billy Sherrill, a casually well-dressed 
young man with short wavy hair who 
speaks in what I‘il call a ‘cultured’ coun- 
try accent. He has been Tammy’s record 
producer since she began singing pro- 
fessionally. 

“| heard she was sick. How’s she do- 
ing?” 

“She's singing great but she has been 
sick. | think she just hasn‘t been home 
enough lately. They just finished in Vegas 
and it went really well from what | hear. 
It was a big thing.” 

There is no doubt that the institution 
which Tammy Wynette has become is in- 
deed a big thing. What’s amazing is that 
she has become about the biggest thing in 
country music almost from the moment 
she opened her mouth and recorded a 
song called, ‘“Apartment No. 0.” It was 
her first of many hits. | asked Billy 
Sherrill if there was any truth to the leg- 
end that Tammy had originally appeared 
before him just as a song plugger and 
ended up with her own recording con- 
tract. Not unexpectedly, the story is 


partly true, partly puffery, as even Tam- 
my herself volunteered later. As Sherrill 
put it, “She had a little more than plugg- 
ing songs in mind when she came into 
the office. Nobody who sings comes to 


town without hoping to get a contract.” 

“But you don’t sign just anybody who 
walks in, though.” 

“No, that’s true...but in the case of 
Tammy, nothing really profound happen- 
ed. She sang some songs for us which 
were good songs, and we decided to cut 
her. She had a very unique voice, but it 
was really the material being so good that 
got her the contract. | mean, I’ve heard a 
lot of great voices that never got any- 
where, but I’ve never yet heard a hit song 
that didn’t make it.” 

| sort of got the impression that Billy 
Sherrill rarely hears anything that isn’t a 
hit, considering the company he keeps in 
Mr. and Mrs. George Jones of Florida, 
Nashville and the world. 

Being in a position of such prominence 
and in such demand as Tammy and 
George makes for a life style of manifold 
complications. It also explains how they 
blew the HEE HAW taping. There had 
been, as Tammy told me, a series of dom- 
estic crises ranging from the bone-crush- 
ing rigors of a Las Vegas engagement con- 
current with burglars literally holding 
seige in their Florida home to the per- 
sistent harassments of a potential kidnap- 
er--all of which added up, took their toll 
and brought Tammy to the point of 
actual physical collapse with a severe ner- 
vous intestinal ailment. Then, they had 
decided to drive from Florida to Tenn- 
essee, not realizing Tammy was insuffi- 
ciently recovered to travel. It’s small won- 
der they made it at all. 

Actually, the rigors of a life on the 
road are handled by the Jones family 
more sensibly than would ever seem possi- 
ble--at least in relatively normal circum- 
stances. They have seven children ranging 
in age from 19 years to 7 months. Tammy 


and George usually travel with the baby 
at: all times and conscientiously include 
one or more of the rest of the brood on 
selected trips each summer. The crazy- 
quilt panorama of stress and strain they 
were currently under would hopefully 
calm down soon into some semblance of 
normal routine. Coming back to Nashville 
to the friendly and familiar atmosphere of 
a recording session could only help. 

In the control room of Columbia “B”’ 
an engineer is trying to get an instrument- 
al balance on his 16 separate recording 
tracks; a feat not unlike playing three- 
dimensional chess by ear. The noise is 
deafening. Tammy, George and a can of 
Coors are the only other occupants of the 
control room. In spite of the noise they 
are carrying on a normal. conversation, 
George’s arm around her. In the special 
parlance that passes for a language today, 
George and Tammy “hang out” well. 
They enjoy each other’s presence, draw 
strength, encouragement and guidance 
from each other with sometimes only a 
look, a quip or a smile. For all those wo- 
men in deep personal trouble that Tammy 
sings about, she and George appear to 
have one of those uncommonly successful 
relationships based upon real affection 
and mutual regard. She’s obviously not an 
unhappy woman by any means, and | 
asked her why, then, she always sang 
about troubles. 

“I sing mostly to women,” she said. 
“For one thing, they buy about two- 
thirds of the records, but more important 
than that, the ones who buy these records 
fall into an age group roughly between 20 
and 40. These are women who have 
troubles. They’re going through divorces, 
difficulties in marriage’ and in their rela- 
tionships with men. They appreciate my 
music because I’m talking to them and 
from my songs they also know I'm listen- 
ing to them. They appreciate that.” 

So, it’s empathy all right, but Tammy 
is quick to point out that though she sings 
of troubles real and terrible, her particular 
message is optimistic. 

“When | sing, ‘stand by your man’ | 
mean it...It’s worth it if you try. I’m say- 
ing, ‘stand by your man and make him 
feel secure and wanted. That’s what gives 
a man strength and keeps him.” 

“Is that the only option a woman has? 
Dependency upon keeping a man?” 

She smiled. ‘“‘Women’s Lib... Believe 
me, I’m as liberated as | ever want to be. 
I’m not for Women’s Lib at all. Oh, of 
course if | were working on an assembly 


line next to a man and getting paid less 
for doing the very same job, that’s differ- 
ent. That part of the movement | support. 

Even though Tammy has breached all 
the supposedly unscalable barriers be- 
tween the various categories of popular 
music, her primary audience remains the 
unliberated standard model housewife, 
gamely trying to make home a happy 
place and marriage a primary career. She 
lives in a trailer park in Killeen, Texas or 
in a town house in San Francisco. She 
piles her hair in a beehive or pays regular 
visits to Vidal Sassoon. Tammy Wynette 
plucks the common nerve endings of the 
full range of female experience. 

A lyric in what will be her new single 
release says, 


“& LOT OF GOOD LOVIN’ 
WILL MAKE EVERYTHING 
ALL RIGHT...” 
Another song pleads, 
“| NEED A MAN TO STAY AT 
HOME WITH ME...” 
and, 
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“YOU CAN'T HANG ON, LOOKING 

ONS - 

There are millions of women responding 
to these sentiments with the most sincere 
and personal affirmation. Tammy is say- 
ing what they’re too upset to realize 
alone; what they’re maybe not clever 
enough to verbalize. 

There are two observers at the record- 
ing session--two young women | noticed 
when | first walked in. One girl has a 
frosted-silvered-fluffy hairdo and wears 
lavender double-knit hotpants, a bare- 
midriff top and white sandlas that climb 
in intricate lattices all the way to her 
knees before fastening in some mysterious 
manner that would make the entire Ro- 
man Senate weep with envy. The other 
girl is a waitress | recognized from a local 
restaurant. She is in a cheerleader dress 
complete with pleats, wearing class ring 
and penny loafers. She chain smokes, ig- 
niting Tareytons with a lighter advertising 
a local trucking firm. Welcome home, 
girls!) Tammy’s here and it’s really like 
she says, 

"JUST ALITTLE LOVIN’, HONEY...” 

“Actually, | just like to sing ballads. 
That’s probably why my songs always 
sound so ‘down’ to some people,” says 
Tammy. “’! sometimes have trouble putt- 
ing together a show on stage that has 
enough up-tempo numbers to give me the 
proper pacing.” 


As far as being some musical High- 
Priestess of the troubled woman: “‘l like 
to sing something | can feel ... what 
happens to the everyday person.” That's 
what she does, all right and she’s gotten 
her message across so well that her songs 
are turning up as dramatic underscoring in 
serious motion pictures, most notably the 
award-winning “FIVE EASY PIECES.” 

“Would you believe we haven’t seen 
that movie yet?” says Tammy. ‘We 
wanted tosee it at homein Florida but we 
were on the road and missed it when it 
played there. Jack Nicholson came up and 
introduced himself to me at the Grammy 
Awards, though. He’s charming...’ What 
about the movies for Tammy as a future 
career move? “Oh, no! I’m strictly me. 
I'm uncomfortable even on TV. | feel like 
| should be what they want me to be in- 
stead of just me. Free. I’d die if | knewa 
camera were on me and somebody was 
telling me to be somebody else!”’ 

“But when you talk about putting 
yourself in the position of feeling what 


you're singing about on a personal basis... 
that’s acting. You say you become the 
person whose story you're singing.” 

She shook her head. “I’ve had movie 
offers since FIVE EASY PIECES came 
out, but | declined them. I’m very hon- 
ored they'd ask, but I’m happy about 
where | am.” 2 

Almost as if on cue, a playback of one 
of the songs from the session boomed out 
over the speakers in the studio. It’s called 
“| Love You, Mr. Jones,”’ a touching per- 


~ sonal ‘love note’ to her husband in the 


form of a song. She smiled as it played 
and | put away my pencil. So much for 
trying to browbeat her into the movies! 

The talk Tammy and | had came at the 
end of the recording session. George stood 
a few feet away amidst a group listening 
to the playbacks. It became obvious that 
Tammy’s interview was keeping George 
from his dinner. As we were finishing, 
Tammy whispered to me, “Poor George is 
about to starve to death,” She had been 
getting ‘high signs’ from him--incompre- 
hensible to an outsider but apparently in- 
tended to inform Tammy, that he, George, 
was indeed on the point of collapse from 
lack of sustinence. At the end of our con- 
versation, Tammy reached far back into 
her Alabama-Mississippi origins and with 
mock anger, in a back-country accent that 
would make Junior Samples sound like 
Churchill, she scolded her husband for his 

cont. on page 26 


cont. from page 22 


SIMPSON 


Bland Simpson, the group's leader, has written some fairly good lyrics. ‘‘Detroit 
Gregorian” is short and simple, but conjures some nice images. Mr. Simpson also wrote 
the music; it all fits together — might be popular with the college kids. The group, 
SIMPSON, is probably pretty good to see at a small club. 


Dead. 


TOUCHING HOME 


Made for Beating,” and “Foolish Kind of Man” are also on this LP. 
Jerry Lee Lewis has never let us down. Each of his records is distinctly a thing in 
itself, distinctly Jerry Lee Lewis, and real fine country rock in the old tradition, 


SCRUGGS BROS 


to have chosen to perform. ‘’Black Mountain Rag” is a weird instrumental showing a 


lot of musical imagination. 


Side two starts with a really solid version of Joni Mitchell's “Woodstock.” Joan 
Baez’ ‘‘Sweet Sir Galahad” follows and is a very pretty piece. The guitar picking is 
very fine and the banjo solo in the middle is just right. John Fogerty’s “Who'll Stop 
The Rain?” is given real decent treatment here, while “Earl’s Breakdown” is an instru- 
mental with some really interesting acoustic guitar, banjo picking and electric guitar 
work on it. The album closes with the famous Lennon-McCartney piece, ‘‘Let It Be.’’ 


TRAINS 


cont. from page 15 


try song writer might be summed up in 
the words of writer Thomas Wolfe: “The 


train itself is a miracle of man’s handi- 


work and everything about it is elequent 
of human purpose and direction...one’s 
sense of manhood and mastery is height- 
ened by being on a train.” 

And, when you stop to think about it, 
when was the last time you heard a good 
song about a 747? 

Come along and ride this train. 


TAMMY 


cont. from page 5 


distractions. 
“George Jones, ah’m gonna kill yew!” 
The way | figure it, Tammy Wynette 
is gonna continue to ‘kill’ a whole lot of 
people for a good long time and where 
she'll stop, nobody knows. That place 
hasn’t even been discovered yet. 


@ 
cont. from page 21 
services. 

According to Darrell Jones, driver of 
the Oaks $95,000 custom bus, he and 
Aaron Brown, general manager of the gos- 
pel group’s publishing company, were 
headed toward home base, Nashville, after 
depositing the super-gospel group aboard 
a Scandanavian Airliner for Sweden and 
Norway. : 

Neither of them had been too close to 
the news media and were not aware of the 
planned anti-war demonstrations sched- 
uled for Washington, D. C. on that Mon- 


day. As they started across one of the 
bridges that span the Potomac and lead to 
the inner-city, they looked out to see 
about 200 hippie-type anti-war demon- 
strators storming in front of the bus. And, 


Jones stopped. Right there on that bridge. - 


Brown said the activists were chanting 
and beating on the sides of the bus, and 
several attempts were made to break into 
the large cargo bins that line the bottom 
part of the bus. — 

Brown and Jones were still inside the 
bus at the time the latch was snapped, but 
decided they should make some attempt 
to decide who had the right of way and 
also make sure that the thousand of dol- 
lars in sound equipment, musical instru- 
ments and records, belonging to the inter- 
nationally known group were protected 
in some manner from damage. 

“We tried to talk and reason with the 
mob, but with very little success. After 
about fifteen minutes of trying to make 
ourselves understood by the group of 
milling, chanting, blue-jean clad people, 
we were told that the bus would never 
go back to Oak Ridge, Tennessee. | then 
realized what the situation was. They 
thought we represented a part of the Oak 
Ridge Atomic Defense Plant, as both sides 
and the front of the bus carry the name 
“The Oak Ridge Boys.” 

The task lay before Jones and Brown 
to convince the protesters there was no 
connection between the award winning 
gospel group and The Oak Ridge Defense 
Plant. It was impossible to be understood. 
It was noisy and frightening and when 
Brown asked if the crowd was convinced, 
there was no indication that the mass even 
heard him. 

After checking and locating a number 
of the group’s most recent recordings, 
Jones and Brown, in order to convince 
crowd, started handing the record out to 
them to have some identifying factor. 

“This idea worked well for us; they 
began to understand that we had nothing 
to do with the large military defense plant 


and the bus had nothing to do with war 
or the making of it. We were forced to 
shake a lot of hands, and it seemed like a 
thousand at the time. They praised us and 
the group for what we were doing and we 
ended up smiling, but we sure got out of 
there in a hurry,”” Brown said. 

Incidentally, the name of that single 
they passed out to secure their freedom 
and safety to the bus - ‘Jesus Christ, What 
A Man.” 


ep 


LOWERY, ENGEMANN FORM 
BROTHER KARL’S MUSIC 


Atlanta music magnate Bill Lowery and 
Karl Engemann, former Capitol Records 
Vice-President Artists & Repertoire Divi- 
sion, have formed a new Broadcast Music 
Inc. (BMI) affiliated publishing partner- 
ship. The new company will be called 
Brother Karl’s Music. 

Company offices will be maintained in 
Hollywood and Atlanta. Brother Karl’s 
Music will be headquartered in North 
Hollywood at Independent Recorders, 
4028 Colfax Avenue. The Atlanta branch 
will be located at 1224 Fernwood Circle, 
N. E. The infant firm is currently nego- 
tiating with several reputed writing talents 
and is seeking new writers. 

. Bill Lowery, who heads a vast complex 
of Atlanta based music industry enter- 
prises, refers to the formulation of Brother 
Karl’s Music as “‘one of the proudest mo- 
ments of my career. It is an extreme hon- 
or to be associated with a gentleman of 
the reputation and magnitude that Karl 
Engemann commands in the industry.” 


—— 


HANK THOMPSON ELECTED TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL DYNAMICS 
BOARD 


Entertainer Hank Thompson has been 
elected to the board of directors of Envir- 
onmental Dynamics Incorporated (EDI), 
Tulsa-based corporation active in the 
fields of computer service and education. 
He joins another performer, Roy Clark, on 
the board of the publicly-held (Over the 
Counter) company. 

Thompson, currently celebrating his 
25th year as a major Country Music head- 


liner, resides in the Tulsa suburb of Sand =. 
Springs. He has a number of business in- 
terests throughout the area, including 
several ventures involving Clark and other 
partners. 


Sagi: 


Jimmy Dean’s visit to K-Bar-B-OQ in 
Burbank was listed as a social call with his 
old ABC-TV friend, Sammy Jackson, but 
one must guess there is a lot of Jimmy 
Dean “ham” as well as sausage (Jimmy 
Dean Sausage), too. 


Jimmy was in Los Angeles promoting 
his Jimmy Dean Sausage and to host a 
breakfast honoring the winners of the 
KBBQ “Breakfast With Jimmy Dean’ 
Contest. 

Here he chats with KBBO DJ Sammy 
Jackson on his mid-day show on the Bur- 
bank (LA) Station. 


signs) 


ATLANTA NARAS PLANS 
SUMMER SEMINAR FOR 
YOUNGSTERS 


The Atlanta Chapter of the National 
Academy of Recording Arts and Sciences 
(NARAS) in conjunction with Georgia 
State University radio station WRAS will 
hold a Commercial Music Seminar for 
young Atlantans on July 12-16 in the 

cont. on page 29 
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CRANBERRY ICE 
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Cook 2 cups fresh-cranberries in 1 quart water ‘til berries pop. Work 
thru a sieve. Measure out 1-1/2 quarts liquid. Add 2 cups sugar and 
cook ‘til sugar has dissolved. Remove from heat and stir in 1 tablespoon 
unflavored gelatin which has been soaked in 1/4 cup cold water. Pour 
into 2 ice cube trays and freeze until sherbert is mushy. Spoon into 
bowl and beat with rotary or electric beater until smooth. Pour back in- 
to ice trays and freeze until firm. Serves 8. 


~ COUNTRY MUSIC 


INTO 
YOUR LIBRARY 


Folk, Country, 
and Western | 


THE 
BEST 
OF 


eee en nn ee es ee a a 
COUNTRY SKY CS7 
280 S. Beverly Drive 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 90024 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF COUNTRY MUSIC 
IS A BOOK YOU NEED! 


Sirs: Enclosed is my check for $12.95. Please rush me my copy of the Encyclopedia 
of FOLK, COUNTRY, and WESTERN MUSIC. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


NOTICE 


DON’T BE MISLED! 


BJB RECORDS 
IS NOW THE NOt 
INDEPENDENT 
RECORD PRODUCER 
WEST OF THE 


MISSISSIPPI! 


BJB offers national distribution. 
The award winning Tony Booth Band, 
8-track studio & national promotion. 


~ Call (213)464-9341 for information on your future. 


You’re My Man 
When You’re Hot You're Hot 


Something Beautiful 

All | Need Is You 

| Won‘t Mention It Again 
New York City 
Touching Home 

Gypsy Feet 

Oh, Singer 

The Chair 

Life/Only Believe 

Me Without You 

Take My Hand 
Charley’s Picture 

Me & You & A Dog Named Boo 
Mississippi Woman 
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Gwen (Congratulations) 
Just One Time 
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BILLY EDD 
TV SERIES 


cont. from page 12 


spectrum of country and folk music will 
be used. It will be an informative music 
hour which will deal with the music of 
Nashville, it’s performers and songwriters.”’ 

Harmon said Wheeler, composer of 
such famous country and folk songs as 
“Jackson,” “The Reverend Mr. Black;’’ 
“The Little Brown Shack Out Back,’ and 
“The Comin’ of the Roads’ was picked 
for the role because of his multiple talents 
that cross all roads and boundaries of 
Nashville’s intricate musical maize. 

In addition to his songwriting and per- 
forming, Wheeler has published a volume 
of poetry dealing heavily with the econ- 
omic and spiritual problems of the Appal- 
achian region. A graduate of Yale School 
of Drama, he also has written several 
plays, including the recent ‘Hatfields 
and McCoys” starting it’s second season 
this year in Beckley, West Virginia’s 
Grandview State Park. 

A former Nashville resident, Wheeler 
now lives in the Great Smoky Mountains 
in Swannanoa, North Carolina near Warr- 
en Wilson College where he once was a 
student. He received his BA Degree from 
Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, and this 
past year, was recipient of the Distinguish- 
ed Alumnus Award from the same school. 

Producer Harmon went on to say 
“There will be a concert segment of the 
show in which Billy Edd will have a free 
hand. It’s purpose is to give him a vehicle 
for him just to be Billy Edd Wheeler and 
do what he feels is important.” 

In addition to the concert segment, 


TOP 40 
COUNTRY 
SINGLES 


Lynn Anderson (Columbia) 
Jerry Reed (RCA) 

Buck Owens (Capitol) 

Hank Williams Jr. (MGM) 
Slim Whitman (UA) 

Belew & Robinson (Decca) 
Ray Price (Columbia) 
Statler Bros. (Mercury) 
Jerry Lee Lewis (Mercury) 
Jim Reeves (RCA) 

Jeannie C. Riley (Plantation) 
Marty Robbins (Columbia) 
Elvis Presley (RCA) 

Carl Perkins (Columbia) 
Tillis/Bryce (MGM) 

Porter Wagoner (RCA) 
Stonewall Jackson (Columbia) 
Waylon Jennings (RCA) 


Tommy Overstreet (Dot) 
Connie Smith (RCA) 


other portions of the show will include 
performances by and conversations be- 
tween Wheeler and his various guests, im- 
promptu instrumental sessions and seg- 
ments shot on location at performers’ 
homes, in recording studios and other 
places to give a true feeling of the city’s 
music. 

The production firm was opened in 
mid-May by Harmon, writer Larry Murray 
and production executive Jack Thompson, 
all formerly associated with ABC-TV’s 
Nashville filmed Johnny Cash Show, along 
with two-time Emmy Award winning dir- 
director, Marc Breslow. 

The four, all from Hollywood, have 
joined the company formed by Nashville 
businessmen, William Ward, III and E. J. 


Preston 


cont. from page 26 

Jimmie Davis, Ex-Governor of Louis- 
iana and the gentleman known as ‘The 
Gospel Singer’ into Nashville’s Bradley’s 
Barn for sessions under the able direction 
of Owen Bradley for the Decca label. Mr. 
Davis’ contract with his label reads ‘life- 
time’ . . . .much admiration must be ex- 
tended from both sides to have the dotted 
lines signed in this manner. 


BLUEGRASS 


cont. from page 9 


Georgia 

Fourth Annual Appalachian Folk 
Festival, Pipestem, West Virginia 
Fiddler’s Convention, Morris- 
ville, Virginia. 

Fiddler’s Convention, Newbury, 
Vermont. 

Blue Grass Festival, Overland. 


Watching The River Flow 
She’s So Fine 

A Mama And A Papa 
Under My Spell 

Indian Lake 

Lonesome Whistle 

A Woman Left Lonely 


Please Don’t Tell Me How The Story Ends 


It’s Time To Love Her 

Bright Lights, Big City 

Then You Walk In 

My Baby Used To Be That Way 


Steps Aside yeni ra eaters sere valiere ele : 


Right Won’t Touch A Hand 
How Much More Can We Stand 
She Don’t Make Me Cry 
Fishin’ On The Mississippi 
Mahogany Pulpit 

Comin’ Down 

Lonely Is 


‘Missouri. 


AUGUST 

2-8 First Ohio National Blue Grass 
Festival — Hillbrook Recreation 
Area. Ottawa, Ohio. Located on 
State Route 15, four miles NW 
of Ottawa, Ohio. Very good fac- 
ities, snackbats, camping and 
picnic area. 
Asheville, North Carolina Folk & 
Mountain Dance Festival — Ash- 
ville, N. C. 
Thirty-sixth Annual Oldtime Fid- 
ler’s Convention — Felts Park, 
Galax, Virginia. 
Oklahoma Blue Grass Festival — 
Salt Creek Park, Hugo. Okla. 
Bill Monroe’s Ashland Kentucky 
Blue Grass Music Festival — Ash- 
land, Kentucky. 
Fifth Annual Pennsylvania Blue 
Grass Festival — Black Horse 
Cavern Campgrounds, Gettys— 
burg, Pennsylvania. 
Dodge City Park, Port Huron, 
Michigan. 4 
National Folk Festival — Wolf 
Trap Farm, Vienna, Virginia. 
Oldtime Fiddle Contest — Mo- 
desto, California. 
Montgomery County Fair — 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 
Lincoln Fair—Mennington, West 
Virginia 
Festival—Harper’s Memorial Park 
Shade Gap, Pennsylvania. 
Morgantown Fair—Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 
Philadelphia Folk Festival—Up- 
per Salford Township, Pennsy!- 
vania. 


SEPTEMBER 
Labor Carlton Haney’s Original Seventh 


Bob Dylan (Columbia) 
Jody Miller (Epic) 

Ray Stevens (Barnaby) 
Jennings/Colter (RCA) 
Freddie Weller (Columbia) 
Don Gibson (Hickory) 
Charlie Rich (Epic) 
Bobby Bare (Mercury) 
Billy Walker (MGM) 
Sonny James (Capitol) 
Sammi Smith (Mega) 
Charley Walker (Epic) 

. Faron Young (Mercury) 
George Jones (Musicor) 
Conway Twitty (Decca) 
David Rogers (Columbia) 
Buddy Alan (Capitol) 
Dickie Lee (RCA) 

Dave Dudley (Mercury) 
Dottie West (RCA) 


Annual Blue Grass Music Festi- 
val—Blue Grass Park — Camp 
Springs, North Carolina. 

Fourth Annual Western Carolina 
Championship Fiddlers‘ Conven- 
tion and Buck Dance Contest— 
Vale, North Carolina. This is an 
all night event—starting at 8 pm 
and lasting until ‘’sun-up.” 
Fiddlers’ Picnic—West Grove, Pa. 
The Auburn County Fair—Au- 
burn, California. Featuring a 
country and western music festi- 
val. A fine event for all string in- 
struments and singing. Top prize 
this year is $500. 

Powder Hill Oldtime Folk & Blue 
Grass Festival — Middlefield,Con- 
necticut (tentative) 


OCTOBER 

2-3 The Third Autumn Blue Grass 
Festival — Take it Easy Ranch— 
Callaway, Maryland. 

2 Fiddle Contest—New Baden, 

Texas. 

15 Oldtime Fiddlers’ Convention— 
Gilmer, Texas 


NOVEMBER 

20 North Carolina State Fiddlers’ 
Convention — Cool Springs 
School — Cleveland, North Caro- 
lina. 
Blue Grass Festival — Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina. 
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FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CON- 
TACT: 

John Delgatto 

P. O. Box 5853 

Pasadena, Ca. 91107 

(213) 355-6473 


WHO'S WHO IN COUNTRY 


1. 
Hubert Long — operator of one of the 
biggest international talent pools in the 
field of country music, based in Nashville. 


2. 
Hugh X. Lewis — a Country Music Hall of 
Famer, who might as well be the Inter- 
national Ambassador for country music. 
Also host for a popular syndicated TV 
show. 


3. 
Charlie Louvin — Capitol recording artist 
from Alabama who started out with his 
brother. Since then, he has put out many 
hits on his own and with Melba Mont- 
gomery. 


4. 

Hank Snow — the “Singing Ranger’ is 
“perhaps one of the biggest names in coun- 
try music artistry. He started out in Can- 
ada and has been going strong with the 
Opry and RCA records ever since. 


5. 
Dolly Parton — a fine gospel singer who 
has done many things on her own, as well 
as combining with Porter Wagoner for 
some top country stuff on RCA. 


6. 


Jerry Reed — a relative newcomer on the 
Star list, but one who has promise of stay- 
ing there for a long time. He’s hit it big a 
couple of times for RCA, with no end in 
sight. 


7. 


Bobby Bare — Mercury recording artist 
who rose to fame with his 1963 smash, 
“Detroit City,” which has won him world- 
wide acclaim. 


No matter what the song, when Jim Reeves 
sings it, it immediately becomes “Something Special.’ 


But these are the most special of all: 

Guilty 

(How Can | Write on Paper) What | Feel in My Heart 

A Letter to My Heart 

I'm Gettin’ Better 

Wild Rose 

A Stranger's Just a Friend 

The Blizzard 

Welcome to My World 

Anna Marie 

BES A A collection of Jim Reeves’ most special songs. 
I'm Gonna Change Everything On RCA Records and Tapes. 
You Kept Me Awake Last Night 

We Thank Thee 


nea 


is the RCA trademark for a new development in 
record manufacturing that provides a smoother, quieter surface 
and improved ability to rep ce musical sound. This lightweight 
record also virtually eliminates warpage and turntable slippage. 


MGM Records and Tapes 


CADOT ENTERTAINMENT COMPANIES 
PRESENTS 


“FREIGHT YARD BLUES” 
b/w 
“THAT OLD KENTUCKY HOME OF MINE” 
By 
JOHNNY HELM 


“STARTING TO CRY AGAIN” 
b/w 
“IT HURTS” 
By 
ERNIE ENGLISH 


“MISSING YOU” 
b/w 
“ABLE-BODIED MAN” 
by 
GEORGE WALLACE, JR. 


* COMING SOON - 


“BIG CARS AND BIG HOUSES” 
b/w 
BUDDY LANDON 


_ Don’t be misled by other recording offers. 
You may end up with empty promises, and poor production. 
SUNDI RECORDS is the ONLY company that guarantees a 
“Total Concept” record production and promotion package. 


_ SUNDIRECORDSisratedhigh onthe TV APPEARANCES © CONSULTATION 
_ list of “Producers of the top 100 hits’’ 
- OUR GOLD RECORDS SPEAK FOR @ RECORDING @ TRADE PUBLICITY 
THEMSELVES. oy @ PRESSING @ PUBLICITY PICTURES 
Cabot Entertainment Companies are 
searching for NEW TALENT: Singers, ° PUBLISHING vide habeas 
_ writers, and groups. If you have talent .. @ BOOKING @ ARTIST BIOGRAPHY 


send tapes, and records for IMMEDI- 
ATE review, and you will get an answer 
- within 10 days. 


GeIG CAbOT ENTERTAINMENT COMPANIES 


6640 Sunset Blvd., Suite 207, Hollywood, Calif. 90028, Tele.: (213) 466-5181 


@ DISTRIBUTION @® PERSONAL REPRESENTATION 
® PROMOTION @ HIGHEST INTEGRITY . 
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FREE L.P RECORD 
WITH 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 


COUNTRY SKY 


NOW AVAILABLE 


MGs Releases 


erty RCA VICTOR 
nea Vicion When You're Hot, You’re Hot 
THE BEST OF : 
THE LEGENDARY JERRY REED 


includes hit single “Amos Moses” 


or heel 


COUNTRY SKY 280 S. BEVERLY DR., BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 90024 MY RECORD SELECTION IS: 
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| would like to subscribe to COUNTRY SKY for: — 1 year (12 issues) $4.00 E50 
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